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respected, that the ingenuity of man can get over 
it? Whatis the case now before the Senate? It 


js to appoint certain persons to discharge certain | 


functions, which the gentlemen on the other side 
say constitute an office. Well, ina certain sense 
of the word “‘office,’’ I shall not deny it. But it 
ig said that we have no power to designate those 
as the individuals who are to perform these duties. 
But precisely the same thing was done in the act 
of 92, and the judges declared that Congress had 
the undoubted power to name these commission- 
ers, and that they had the right either to accept or 
decline the office of commissioners, on which they 

roceed to accept and discharge the duties. 

My friend from Maryland has discovered a very 


ingenious mode of getting rid of the weight of this. | 


He says that the judges in that case determined 
that the duties were not judicial; and that, there- 


fore, there is no precedent here; and why? He | 
says that the duties conferred upon the persons | 
named in the amendment to the bill are strictly | 


judicial duties. His whole argument is based upon 


that,and yet, if I understand it, he has no objection | 


to the amendment offered by the honorable Senator 
from Virginia. Let us look into this fora moment. 
He has asked, very triumphantly, if, under the 
Constitution, there are any officers known except 
officers of the United States? I reply by another 


interrogatory—is there any judicial power known 


sive, if against anything, it is conclusive against the 
bill in either of the forms contemplated, and makes 
| it necessary that we should establish a court and 
make judges for good behavior. But I was about 
to remark, that this unusual mode of interpretation 
would place usin this extraordinary position. He 
says that to audit and settle accounts against the 
United States is a judicial power within the Con- 
stitution of the United States, and that the judicial 
power cannot by law be treated otherwise than as 
| a judicial power. And yet he admits that we may 
') authorize any of our committees, if we please, to 
examine into these claims, to produce the evidence 
and to furnish it to us, and that then we can decide 
the claims, and that when we have come to a con- 
clusion we can act upon it and pay the money. 
Well, then, if to examine into claims be a judicial 


can it be devolved, according to the plain letter of 
the Constitution, but in the courts of the United 
States? What is the result? We cannot adopt 


would not only make the Constitution mischiev- 
ous, but impracticable. It would make it not only 
inoperative as beneficially as it might operate, but 
| would prevent it from moving at‘all. If this rule be 
‘| true, the business of Government cannot be carried 
/'onaday. Arenotclaims settled, audited, and de- 
termined upon, and paid by your Committee of Ac- 


under this Constitution but the judicial power of || counts in this Chamber, and, when so settled, are 


the United States? I presume the answer must be 
in the negative. 
to vote for the provision proposed by the Senator 
from Virginia? The provision of the Constitution 
is clear and express, that the whole judicial power 
of the United States—there is no exception—shall 


be vested in one Supreme Court, and in such inferi- | 


or tribunals as the Congress may from time to time 
ordain and establish; and thatthe judges of all these 
courts shall hold their office during good behaviour. 


Now, if my friend be sincere—and no doubt he is, | 


there is no man more sincere than he, as there is 
no man more generally correct; buton this occasion 


he is, | think, singularly mistaken—if he be correct | 
in maintaining that the powers to be exercised by | 
these commissioners are judicial powers, must he || 


not admit that they cannot be conferred except upon 
acourt of the United States? Thisis clear. The 
Constitution is imperative. No human ingenuity 
can make a difficulty about it. Well now, he must 
take one side or the other. If the power be judi- 
cial, he cannot confer it upon the commissioners; 
he must confer it uponacourt If it be nota judi- 
cial power within the Constitution of the United 
States, the argument of the Senator falls to the 


pee He may take either horn of the dilemma. | 


tis impossible that he can escape from it, with all 
his learning, and acuteness, and long experience 
inthe courts. It is a judicial power, or it is not. 
He affirms it to be judicial. Then it can be invested 
only in acourt of the United States. If not judi- 


cial, his argument falls, for it is based upon that | 


assumption. 

I do not understand the Senator as denying that 
Congress may appoint an arbitrator. So far as I 
know, that has not been denied by any gentleman 
who has spoken on the subject. Are not the func- 
ons of arbitrators judicial? How are they de- 
scribed in the ordinary language of the books? An 
arbitrator, instead of being a judge appointed by 


public authority to decide, is a private judge nomi- || 


nated by the parties in the controversy. Can any- 
thing be clearer? What was the question about 
the Pea Patch Island? 

Mr. BUTLER, (in his seat.) Did the Senator 
ever hear of an ex parte arbitrator? 

Mr. BADGER. I shall notice that before I 
have done. The Senator is something like my 
honorable friend from Maryland; he did not sur- 
vey the whole ground before he ventured hia po- 
Sition, It is conceded that we can appoint an 
arbitrator. It is beyond dispute that the functions 
of an arbitrator are judicial. It is, therefore, mani- 
fest, whatever other difficulty may exist, that so 
far as the argument of my friend from Maryland 
(which he brought forward with a considerable air 
of triumph, and announced as conclusive) is conclu- 
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Well, then, is my friend willing | 


' . . . 7 . . 

| paid by disbursing officers of this body from the 
contingent fund placed as their disposal? As was 
| said by my friend from Kentucky the other day, 
|| is it not clear, and such must be the effect, that to 
| a certain extent there are powers of an Executive 
character which we exercise, of a legislative char- 


| 
| 


kind that we exercise? How are we to ascertain 
| the true boundaries upon this subject? I humbly 
apprehend by no other possible rule than that of 
plain common sense, unless we intend to embar- 
rass ourselves at every step by technical difficul- 
|| ties. We are to interpret the Constitution accord- 


| men who were its authors, and put it into execu- 
| tion. We are to continue to carry it out as it has 
been executed heretofore, without a doubt express- 
ed from any quarter sufficiently eminent to have 
it handed down to us. As was well said by my 
friend from Delaware, Congress is charged with 
this special duty, of paying the debts of the United 
| States; and is it not a strange and extraordinary 
| interpretation to say that Congress may not ascer- 
tain and pay the debts of the United States, with- 
out calling in the action of the Executive branch 
of Government to assist them? That is the neces- 
sary result of his argument when pushed to its 
extreme. We cannoteven pay the charges against 
| our contingent fund without an appeal to the Ex- 
| ecutive—if the argument of the gentleman from 
| Maryland be sound. The whole Government be- 
| 
} 


rere eeenen 


tation of the Constitution. 





| about appointing a general to take charge of the 
army, so far from interfering with my argument, 


pay adebt. That is the exercise of a function con- 
ferred upon us by the Constitution. With regard 
to this case also, the honorable Senator entirely 


power to declare war, and therefore, as I conceive 


‘as an incident to the power of declaring war, the | 


right to declare the purpose for which the war is 
|| to be waged, yet it is conceded by all that as the 
|| President of the United States is, by the Constitu- 
|| tion of the United States, commander-in-chief of the 
|| army of the United States, the actual direction of 
| the army must be in his hands. Therefore, if we 
|| were to undertake by law to appoint officers in his 

army, it would obviously be a violation of the Con- 


| 
| 
1 





| the power in question is purely legislative, it fol- 
|| lows that Congress has a right to adopt just ex- 
| actly the agents for its execution that they deem 
.| most proper. Where the power is of an executive 


power, where did Congress get that power? Where 


‘such an interpretation of the Constitution. It | 


acter that the judges exercise, and of a judicial | 


ing to the sense in which it was formed by the plain | 


comes impracticable, if such be the true interpre- || 


The case put by the Senator from Maryland, | 


| strongly confirms it. We propose to ascertain and | 


overlooks the fact, that allhough Congress has the | 


| 
1 
| : 
| —though some gentlemen do not even admit that— | 
] 
| 
} 


| stitution. My friend also lays down, that where | 


character the officer must be appointed by the Pres- 
ident. 

My friend from Maryland conceives that the 
amendment is more exceptionable than the original 
provision of the bill, because the latter named only 
one of the persons, whereas the former names all 
three. Now I say, on the contrary, to him, that 
for that very reason I consider the amendment a 
great deal better than the bill; for what is the ob- 
jection with respect to the constitutional power? 

Seyond all doubt, if we name one of the gentle- 
men, we can name the three; and therefore the 
amendment remains on the same footing as if one 
only were named. IT had supposed that it was 
generally understood that the amendment would 
be satisfactory; not, as the Senator from Mary- 
land supposes, that the recommitment was made 
because a majority of the Senate was opposed to 
the bill, but because some Senators were of opin- 
ion that debate and difficulty would ensue. Some 
|| debate had sprung up, and it was thought advisable 
to avoid the delay which discussion would ocea- 
| sion, and that, therefore, it was advisable to pre- 
| sentan amendment which would obviate the objec- 
tions that had been urged. What does the bill 
| propose? He says that it devolves judicial pow- 
ers. What are they? Why, there are certain 
claims, the amounts of which, and the persons to 
whom due, are not ascertained. This bill appoints 
three persons, with authority to examine into these 
claims, and provides, that upon their certificate the 
claims shall be paid. Now, the Senator admits 
that Congress has the right to prescribe rules of 
evidence, and this bill only provides that the cer- 
tificates of these commissioners shall be evidence 
of the justice of these claims. He admits that 
there is no objection, provided they all shall under- 
go the supervision of Congress or heads of depart- 
ments. But if Congress has the right to prescribe 
,| What shall be prima facie evidence, where is there 
a constitutional prohibition against their prescrib- 
ing what shall be conclusive evidence? What is 
the course of all legislative bodies? Some evidence 
they make presumptive; some prima facie; some 
absolutely conclusive, beyond which none of the 
parties can go. The very recital in the preamble 
of a general statute of the existence of a certain 
state of facts is not only high evidence, but, as 
I conceive, conclusive evidence in every court. 
In England, even the statement of certain facts 
in a proclamation issued by the sovereign, and 
| published in the State gazette, is prima facie evi- 
dence in all courts of the existence of such facis. 
| All governments exercise this power, and the busi- 
ness of no government can go on without it. What 
are these men to do? I am not disputing about 
/ terms, but about the substance of things. No 
| matter whether they certify to the existence of 
claims upon their own knowledge, or by the know!- 
edge of others communicated to them, their certifi- 
cate is nothing but an authority to the proper pay- 
master or disbursing officer to pay the amount 
| which is ascertained to be due. I have said that 
I do consider it highly expedient to appoint these 
commissioners. An unbroken course of action on 
| the part of this Government, and, if I am capable 
of understanding it, the solemn decision of a high 
tribunal, shows that Congress have the power to 
|| confer upon these persons the a to discharge 
the duties presented by the bill before the Senate. 
Mr. CALHOUN. I rise, before the question is 
put, to make a very few remarks on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Delaware to the amend- 
ment reported by the committee, which will, lL 
suppose, in point of order, be put first. That 
/ amendment provides that these officers, commis- 
|| sioners, or whatever they may be called, shall be 

sworn to perform their duties faithfully; secondly, 
| that they shall not decide upon any claims in which 
|, any of them may be interested; and thirdly, that 
|| in cases where any claim has been transferred, the 
| assignee shall receive no further compensation than 
the amount which they paid for the claim with 
| legal interest. This amendment deserves a good 
| deal of consideration. I am struck with the use 
|| of the word ‘*appoint’’ in it. It says ‘‘ the per- 

sons appointed to perform these duties.”” If you 
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look to the amendment reported by the commit- 
tee, you will find that the use of the word *ap- 
point”’ if most care fully eschewed. You cannot 
find that word, nor any one of tantamount mean- 
ing, in the amendment, from beginning to end. I 
will not say that this avoidance of the use of 
that term was designed, but, certainly great care 
seems to have been taken to avoid the use of this 
word. Now, without going into verbal criticism, 
let me ask, whatis the force of the word ** appoint?” 
You do not “ appoint” to an employment. That 
was never heard of. You * appoint’’ to office. It 
is the specific word which is always used in that 


connection; and, therefore, [ have been struck at 
the occurrence ot this word in the amendment of 
the Senator from Delaware. ‘The human mind is 
a curious organ; and the force of habit will often 
lead to the use of terms of which the person may 
| take this to be a case of that 
The term ** Appon vis k fitimate in 
this connection, and has creptinto the amendment, 
thouch carefully avoided in the original bill and 
amendment of the committee. Again: the amend- 
ment acknowledges that the exercise of the powers 


not be conscious, 


description. 


conferred upon these commissioners Is liable to be 
very greatly abused. Without this amendment, 
the bill would allow the commissioners to decide 
uponclaims in which they are personally interested, 
lt is well to guard against that. Not that [ sup- 
pose that these officers would abuse the power, but 
there is a liability to abuse. The amendment in- 
dicates another great abuse to w hich there is a ha- 
bility under the original bill. These claims in the 
wilds of California are in the hands of persons who 
know nothing of their value; who are conversant 
only with Mexican faith, which 1s no faith at all; 
and, as they put very littl value upon Mexican 
mper, they may estimate all other paper equally 
ow, and may have passed off these claims for a 
mere bagatelle. Here isan obvious source of great 
abuse, against which the original billand the amend- 
ment of the committee do not make the slightest 
provision. But, while attempting to guard against 
this abuse, the Senator ought to have guarded 
against all other abuses; and, from stem to stern, 
the whole of it is subject to abuse. What is the 
whole amount of this thing? You withdraw from 
the recular settlement to which all such claims in 
all other cases are subject—claims against this Gov- 
ernment to the amount of seven hundred thousand 
dollars—and transfer their settlement to the three 
individuals named in this amendment. 

There is not a particle of responsibility in the 
whole matter. ‘There is nothing comes before the 
Government but the certificate of these gentlemen. 
The importance of the routine of examination be- 
fore all the regularly-constituted officers, can only 
be appreciated by those who have had some prac- 
tice in it. LT claim the honor of instituting this 
process of examination, and it has saved to the 
Government many thousands of dollars annually. 
When I became Secretary of War, I found all the 
accounts were sent up to the treasury without pass- 
ing through the War Department at all. 1 found 
there were great abuses. An act was passed, 
drawn up by myself, in which I inserted the pro- 
vision, that all accounts should pass through the 
several bureaus, and if all was found to be right 
after examination, they should be endorsed by the 
heads of the bureaus, before presentation at the 
treasury for payment. What was the effect of 
this? I found the Medical department costing the 
Government a hundred thousand dollars a year. 
1 brought this expenditure down to twenty-five 
thousand dollars. Other expenditures were sub- 
jected to the same process. ‘The clothing accounts 
were reduced two-thirds; the quartermasters’ ac- 
counts one-half. ‘The expenditures of the depart- 
ment were brought down from four millions to two 
millions one hundred thousand. 

From the heads of bureaus the accounts were 
sent to the Auditor, an officer whose name indicates 
his duty, and then to the Comptroller, the highest 
officer of the treasury, before they were finally 
paid. And you give to these gentlemen the same 
power that is confided to all those officers. Can 
this be right? None of these officers have equita- 
ble jurisdiction, yet these gentlemen are clothed by 
this bill with unlimited powers. All this may be 
very safe in the present case. That is not the 


question I make at all; but is it safe asa precedent? | 


I put it solemnly to gentlemen opposite. 
Mr. RUSK. I simply wish to ask this question: 
If this expedition had been under the authority of 


the UnitedjStates,‘and Colonel Frémont had been 
commanding on detached service, would it not have 
been competent for him to have made the requisi- 
tions, and for the quartermaster to have supplied 
them on the spot, and for the paymaster to have 
paid the amount there, without going through these 
forms which the honorable Senator from South 
Carolina has been describing? 

Mr.CALHOUN. No question at all about that; 
buteach officer would have acted, in that case, upon 
his individual responsibility. 

Now, I put this important question: If you ap- 

oint this board of officers, where is the responsi- 
vility? What duty is to be performed by the 
officer who is to pay the claims allowed by this 
board? No other than that which the Secretary 
of the Treasury would have to do in regard to 
accounts which had regularly passed through all 
the forms of examination. The certificate of the 
board is his warrant for paying the money, and 
he is relieved from all responsibility. We have 
had precedent after precedent quoted which are not 
at all analogous. A very brief view will enable us 
to determine as to whether the duties assigned to 
these men are official duties or not; whether their 
functions are those of officers or not. Certainly 
they are official duties of the highest character. 
Is the Commissary General not an officer? They 
perform his duty, or ought to do it. Is the Audi- 
tor not an officer? They must perform all his 
duties, or ought to do it. Is the Comptroller of 
the Treasury not an officer? ‘They are to perform 
all his dutics, or ought to do it. And yet, per- 
forming all these duties, it is solemnly argued here, 
day after day, that they are not to discharge official 
duties—that they are notofiicers. If they are not, 
in the name of Heaven, what are they? Extend 
this ease. It is not only in California that military 
operations have been carried on; we have had some 
in New Mexico, and some further south under 
General Taylor; others, on a larger scale, under 
General Scott. Are you willing to adopt the same 
process in these cases? Who would dream of such 
a thing? Who would be bold enough to come 
here, and propose that General Scott and his pay- 
master and his commissary should constitute a 
board to adjust all the accounts, and draw and pay 
away themoney? Whowould say that this would 
be a safe depository of power? Who would say, 
if they were authorized thus to act, that they would 
not be officers, to all intents and purposes, such as 
I have described? Can any man doubt it? There 
may be greater reason for deviating from the ordi- 
nary process in settling these claims, but the cases 
are in every respect analogous; and there are a 
thousand cases where the difficulty would be as 
great as in California. Why, the whole country 
would be startled, amazed, at the adoption of such 
a course of proceeding as this. 

Mr. CLAYTON. I will briefly reply to the 
objections that have been raised by the Senator 
from South Carolina to the amendment which I 
have ofiered. His first objection is, that I have 
used the word ‘ appointed’’ in reference to these 
gentlemen who are to settle these claims in Cali- 
fornia. Lam entirely willing to modify the phrase, 
and substitute the word ‘* designate,”’ or ** name,”’ 
but the word appoint is in itself a word of the same 
import. Ihave a dictionary here of the highest 
authority, and I find that the first definitions of the 
word * appoint’? are to *allot,’’ ** assign,’ or 
* designate,’’ and as an illustration the following 
is given: ‘* Aaron and his sons shall appoint every 
one his service.’? So much for that. Now for the 
second objection of the honorable Senator. 

The Senator, commenting on the report of the 
committee, says, that under such a provision, Col- 
onel Frémont, and those associated with him, will 
be authorized to settle their own claims. I offered 
my amendment, not because I supposed that it 
was contemplated by the committee that they 
should settle their own claims, but because the ob- 
jection was raised yesterday, and it was to exclude 
any such inference. The committee said nothing 
about whether they were to settle their own claims 
or not, nor have I ever heard it suggested as being 
necessary when a man is appointed as a judge, or 
to decide upon claims, that there should be an ex- 
press provision accompanying the appointment, 
that he should decide no case of his own. Such a 
thing 1s unnecessary. 
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_ cause the usual formalities will not be observed 


| requisition of the commanding officer. 


Yet, I introduced this into | 


the amendment, for the purpose of excluding any | 


possible inference that they might do so. As to 
the other point, it merely provides that if any per- 
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sons speculate in these claims, they shall not 
ulate to the disadvantage of the Government. Pp 
the gentleman leaves the amendment and a 
a discussion of the general subject. His obiew 
is to the payment of the claims in this way. 
says they should be subjected to the ordinary 
forms of examination, and the number of »#... 
through which they would necessarily pass w : 
furnish a salutary check. Itwas for the ye ry aa 
pose of preventing the monstrous Injustice thar 
would be done to the individuals who have thes 
claims, that the measure was introduced, \y) 
are these claimants? They are men residine gov. 
eral thousand miles away, men destitute of means 
and to say that they shall come here and | 
their claims, is to say, that they shall never receipe 
adollar. The object of the measure is to aor) » 
competent tribunal where they may be heard 
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their claims adjusted. ‘The gentleman objects, | 
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How is it in all cases where commissioners hay, 
been appointed? Take the treaty of Paris, or ti. 
treaty respecting the Spanish claims. The cert. 
cates of the commissioners in those and all sini! 7 
cases, were by law made conclusive evidence of the 
claims, and when presented at the department the y 
were immediately paid. The certificates of {hj 
board of commissioners in this case will be pre. 
cisely similar to those of the commissioners ia thes 
cases to which I have referred. We desire to pro. 
vent these poor men from being subjected to the 
necessity of travelling to Washington, or of losing 
their claims altogether, by paying them upon the 
spot where they arose. 

Mr. CASS. I desire to say one or two words 
in answer to the honorable Senator from South 
Carolina. He has foreseen a great many dificul- 
ties which are to be encountered if this measure be 
adopted. It will be recollected there are two prin- 
cipal and substantial reasons for adopting it: one 
is, that the claims exist in a region exceedingly 
remote, and itis utterly impossible for these per- 
sons to come here and settle their accounts. [f 
you require them to do so, it amounts to a refusal 
of justice. ‘To compel them to go through the or- 
dinary course of application and the usual form of 
authentication of their claims, you defeat the very 
object you have in view. The second reason is, 
as the acute Senator from North Carolina has 
said, you take upon yourselves the advantages of 
the conquest, and you are morally bound, under 
such circumstances, to pay the claims. If we had 
pursued the ordinary course, we should have done, 
what?) We should have sent disbursing officers to 
California, with funds to meet the requisitions of 
the quartermaster, in obedience to the orders of 
the commanding officer. Let me say to the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina, that these accounts wil 
go through the departments, and there will be pre- 
cisely the checks which he desires. What testi- 
mony is required in the case of the disbursements 
made for the army under General Scott? Nothing 
but the requisitions of the commanding general 
and the receipts of the parties. The honorable 
Senator wishes to have an investigation as to the 
justice or proper rate of charges. I believe thatis 
a thing unheard of. The money is paid on the 
If fraud 
appears to have been practised—if anything appear 
which excites suspicion, the necessary information 
is required to be produced before the accounts are 
permitted to be paid. But if you require the ad- 
ministrative officers to judge of the propriety of 
the expenses authorized by General Scott, how 
are you to get your money back again? All the 
guarantee you have is the character and position of 

our officers, and that you have got here; and, as 

said, if you pursued the ordinary course, you 
would have the certificate of the commanding gen- 
eral, and you wil! have more than that in this case, 
you have'the guarantee of the three gentlemen who 
compose the board. Now, I do rot know what 
the gentleman means when he talks about being 
interested. Have you any law making it felony 
or a crime at all to be interested? I do not know 
why fraud is to be presumed in such a case as this 
more than in any other. Fraud may be practised 
in California, and it may be practised in Mexico, 
and, if it appear, the matter will be investigated, 
and the payment checked. 

The honorable Senator alluded to the fact that 
the certificates might get into other hands. 50 
they may. Every man knows that on the frontier 


| when a quartermaster gives a certificate, and it goes 
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cerificed at one quarter their value. I[t is not 
oeyliar to these claims, but incident to all, when 
. Government is not ready to make payment. I 
vopeat, sit, if you subject these claimants to the 
necessity of coming here to recover their claims, 
you put it altogether out of their power to receive 
payment. ‘ 

“Mr. CALHOUN,. No one supposes that these 
claimants are to come here to recover their claims, 
The question is, first, by whom will you allow 
them to be investigated and paid? by persons ap- 
pointed by yourselves, and wholly irresponsible, 
or by persons appointed in conformity with the 
requisitions of the Constitution? The next ques. 
tion is, will you have them settled by the very men 
who incurred the expenses? There being a neces- 
sity for knowledge in regard to the claims, I should 
think it very desirable to appoint some officer who 
cerved in California to be a member of the board. 
My opinion is, that the true way is to send a quar- 
termaster and commissary there, and, if necessary, 
toadd athird person. ‘Take any officer. I have 
no objection that it should be Colonel Frémont. 
He gave the orders, and very properly, I have no 
doubt; those orders must be presented to the com- 
missary, and be fortified by his endorsement. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Mississippi. In the progress 
of this discussion, allusions, which I consider 
equally unjust as unkind, have been made in rela- 
tion to the conduct of the committee by whom 
chis bill and amendment were reported. It was 
within the knowledge of the committee that inde- 
terminate claims against our government for sup- 
plies furnished to the battalion of Colonel Frémont, 
existed in California, and that the failure to make 
payment in these cases had produced a dissatisfac- 
tion which could not be otherwise than dangerous 
to whatever interests we may have in that remote 
country. To silence complaint, to appease discon- 
tent, and to secure our Government against fraud, 
and the future annoyance of manufactured claims, 
ihe plan which the committee have adopted was 
presented to the Senate. It approximates as nearly 
as the present state of the case will allow the estab- 
lished usage, and the bill as amended seemed to us 
beyond the reach of constitutional objection. It 
has been said that the word ‘appoint’? was care- 
fully avoided, Sir, the purpose of appointing offi- 
cers was not entertained; and it therefore required 
little care to avoid the use of any word which 
would convey such an idea. Claims which could 
not be settled by the accounting officers of our 
Government were presented to our consideration. 
We believed them to constitute a just demand 
against us, and a bill was introduced to legalize 
them. The first and controlling question is, will 
Congress declare them to be valid? If this be de- 
cided in the affirmative, payment must be ordered 
as aconsequence; and there remains but the minor 
consideration, the manner of discharging the ad- 
mitted obligation. A portion of the debt is estab- 
lished by regular vouchers, which it is ordered 
shall be paid as ascertained claims. If Congress 
receive the testimony to these cases as sufficient, 
and order payment thereon, have we not the same 
right to specify how the validity shall be deter- 
mined of those which are denominated unascer- 
tuned claims? Surely the decision can be made 
by us as to what testimony shall be deemed sufii- 
cent to establish whether a claim be a debt of this 


Government or not; otherwise it would be idle | 
for us to entertain any proposition to examine a | 


claim presented to our consideration. 
The Senator from South Carolina treats this as 


an ordinary case of army disbursement, and seems | 


to me to confound the rights of those who furnish 
supplies to our troops with the accounts of the dis- 
bursing officers of the army. It is the latter which 
are adjusted, as he states, in the auditing offices 
here. “The payment for the supplies furnished to 
ourarmy is ordinarily made in the field by the 
&ppropriate officers, and first heard of here through 
the accounts of those by whom the disbursements 
were made, If the commissary and quartermaster, 
and paymaster, to this battalion in California had 
been supplied with funds, these claims would have 


been paid as they arose. The whole case was an | 


irregular one, and if deemed worthy, requires an 
Unusual course in relation to it. Hence the propo- 
sition for special legislation. The officers named 
in the bill were those under whose orders, or by 
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wt into the neighborhood, it is generally circu- 
vd ata depreciation; indeed, | have known them 


to be officers, and it is proposed to revive their 
functions so far as may be necessary to complete 
their vouchers, and to determine how far, by their 
former offfcial acts, they have rendered their Gov- 
ernment responsible. It is not only true that.they 
are best qualified to do justice between the parties, 
but it is further true that they alone can give to these 
claims the form which will admit of their being 
finally audited by the United States Treasury. 
The commanding and purchasing officers of the 


California battalion, and they only, can reduce | 


these claims to the established forms, and give to 
them their appropriate character. 


sary by law to revive the functions of their expired 
offices. That itis proposed to do to the extent 
required, for the purpose declared, and no further. 


Those who deny the justice of these claims—those | 


who refuse to acknowledge the responsibility of 
our Government for the debts contracted by the 


persons named in the bill, when they were ofiicers | 
of the California battalion, may properly refuse to | 


extend the functions of these ex-officers to the end 
that they may perfect their accounts; but such as 


constrained to grant to them such powers as will 
enable the Government justly to discharge its obli- 
gations to its creditors. The connection of the 


persons named in the bill with the transactions out | 


of which the claims arose, instead of being an ob- 


jection, as has been assumed, constitutes the only | 


sufficient reason for having named them. Such is 


the connection which all commanding and disburs- | 


| ing officers necessarily have to army expenditures 
/ and purchases. Had the campaign been regularly 
| ordered and supplied, these persons would, in 
| their official character, have made purchases and 
payments upon just such accounts as it Is now 
proposed to authorize them to prepare. ‘That pay- 
| ment may be made by an officer of the Govern- 
ment, who is to be provided with funds for that 
purpose. The supposition that the check imposed 


by the auditors in other cases is to be here dis- | 


pensed with, is entirely erroneous. A power is 
given to the persons named in the bill, which will 
enable them to perfect their accounts; but as they 


. oom | 
have ceased to be officers, it is not proposed to in- 


trust them with funds for payment. if the Presi- 
dent shall choose to avail himself of the means 
provided in this bill, he will give his instructions; 
and it is fair to suppose that they will require all 
accounts to be as fully vouched as they would have 
been had payment been made by these persons 
when they were officers. The disbursing officer 
who may be sent out will, of course, only make 
payment upon fully authenticated vouchers, and 
his accounts will be subject to the same revision 
here as would have been made had the claims been 
paid originally. The amount, though certainly 
important, is small, compared to the disburse- 
ments which have, in the progress of this war, 
| been made by individual quartermasters. The 
|| paying oflicer in this case will give to the Govern- 
ment the same assurance of integrity and accuracy 
'which is possessed in other cases where officers 
are intrusted with sums vastly disproportionate to 
their bond. The good faith which has heretofore 
been keptin ourarmy disbursements does not war- 
rant apprehension upon the present occasion. 
To maintain the credit of the Government, so as 
to exclude distrust from entering into the calcula- 
tions of those who sell to our officers, is an obliga- 
| tion which it requires no argument to enforce; but 
' more than usual care is demanded when, as in 
this instance, our dealing has been with those who 
‘| have the best means to know our intentions, and 
| who may be supposed most ready to suspect our 
integrity. Nor should time be allowed to accu- 
mulate, and the value of the claims to depreciate 
in the hands of original holders, or be transferred 
to others who seek to speculate on the fears or ne- 
‘cessitics of those who have become creditors of 
‘| the Government. At the present session of Con- 
| gress the committees of both Houses have reported 
upon a case of deferred payment of a claim grow- 
ing out of supplies furnished to our troops in 
Florida, that a decision which placed the rights of 
‘| the claimant under the rules applicable to a dis- 
bursing officer was not reputable to our Govern- 
ment. Disreputable and truly unfortunate will it 
| be, sir, when those who supply our army with 


| 
| 
i 
| 
' 
i 
\ 


whom the debts were contracted; they have ceased \\ food, or elothing, or transportation, shall be re- 


But those Wwio | 
held such positions in this case are no longer in 
the service; to give force to their acts, it is neces- | 


: r | preciation in the value of claims. 
admit our obligation to pay for the purchases they 
made for the use of that battalion, are, | think, | 
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quired to wait until the purchasing officer shall have 
submitted his accounts to the scrutiny of the audit- 
ing officers of his Government, with hopes and 
fears dependent upon the decision, but with the 
certainty, if it be adverse, that his property is gone, 
and that no redress is left to him. 

The question which contains all others is, will 
you legalize the ** California cilaims?”’ If so, then 
the direct and just mode is, to send those in whose 
official action these claims originated to collect the 
vouchers and perfect their accounts, to the end 
that prompt payment may be made, 

Mr. WESTCOTT. The amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Delaware asserts a rule which I should 
be sorry to see carried into effect in relation to any 
claim whatever. Ihave heard a great deal about 
speculations, and no doubt there is a great deal of 
speculation carried on; but it appears to me that 
the mode proposed to suppress speculating is a 
most shocking one to be adopted by the Govern 
ment. Whatis it? A Bhasaclaim, C D buys 
it, and the Government puts the profits of the trans- 
action, when they pay C D, into their own pockets. 
I can well understand that there must be great de- 
Already a year 
or two have elapsed since the claims accrued, and 
there is no certainty now that this bill will pass. 
Who, then, supposes that a purchaser would give 


|, the full amount? And if-he do not, are we to pun- 


ish him, as if he had committed a crime? There 
would be some more justice in this, if the motion 
1am about to make should prevail. Lt is to strike 
out that part of the amendment of the Senator from 
Delaware which relates to the purchasers of the 
claims, or else to add to it these words: * but the 
residue shall be paid to the original claimant.’’ IT 
do not see any right on the part of this Govern- 
/ment to set itself up as a legal tribunal to try the 
rights of the original claimant and his assignee. [ 
| do not see any propriety in the Government med- 
dling in these accounts. If the Government owes 
a hundred dollars, let them pay it honestly; and if 
there is any difficulty between the claimants, let 
| them settle it between themselves. I have no idea 
of the Government mixing itself up in such mat- 
| ters. I will ask for a division of the subject; for 


|| 1 cannot vote for this bill if it contain such a pro- 


| vision as this. I have seen the principle attempted 
to be carried out arbitrarily by the accountng offi- 

| cers of the Government, in former times, who set 

| themselves to decide questions between the as- 
signees and the original holders of claims. 

Mr. CLAYTON. The object of that part of 
| the amendment was to prevent imposition upon 
the Government by speculators, and | consider it 
desirable that some such provision should exist. 
With regard to the suggestion made by the Sena- 
tor from Florida, that the amount of discount from 
the claim which the speculator has possessed shall 
be paid to the original holders, ] have not the 
| slightest objection to it. I am quite willing that 
the Government shall be held responsible for the 
| whole amount, but I do not wish that the specu- 
| lator should receive that for which he has not paid 
value. 





Mr. FOOTE. There is a matter which requires 
our attention in Executive session; and as I see 
no probability of taking the vote upon this bill to- 
night, | move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of Executive business. 

Mr. CAMERON. I hope the honorable Sena- 
tor will withdraw that motion, and allow the ques- 
tion to be taken upon the bill. I shall be compelled 
to leave the city in the morning, and I am anxious 
to give my vote upon the bill. 

Mr. FOOTE. With the understanding that the 
vote be taken, I will withdraw the motion for the 








present. 

Mr. MANGUM. I move that the Senate ad- 
journ. 

Severa Senators. Oh, no; proceed with the 
bill. 


Mr. MANGUM. I withdraw the motion. 

Mr. FOOTE. I hope my motion for an Exec- 
utive session will now be entertained; and for that 
purpose, I move that the further consideration of 
the bili be postponed until to-morrow. 

Mr.MASON., Let the vote be taken on that mo- 
tion, as a test whether we will vote upon the bill. 

The question being taken on the postponement, 
it was not agreed to. 

Mr. CLAYTON modified his amendment, by 
adding the words suggested by the Senator from 
Florida. 
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The question being about to be put on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by Mr. Crayton, the 
amendment was read, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, I wcted to lay this bill 
over unt] to-morrow »hopi ir that the Senate would 
Vhet right have we to 


’ t. 3 
bhlertere with ontract netwe } individuals ! It 


refiect upon the sulnect. 


is a subject of legitimate contract. ; 

Mr. RUSK. ‘They are not legal obligations, 
consequently they are not the subject-matter of 
barcain and sale. We make them legal by this 
bill, and, in legalizing them, we have a right to 
control them 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Equitable claims are the 
agubiects of sale 

Mr. CLAYTON. Theclaim is good for nothing 
in the hands of the speculator, until we make tt 
good for something We, by this bill, make it 
good to the full amount pa d by tne spt culator,and 
] am willing to go no further in his favor, but Lam 
willing to give to the original holder the whole. 
Thus the Government will make nothing outof it, 
but the orteinal claimant will be protected, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. 1 desire to make another 
remark or two, because I look upon this matter as 
one of some conse quence, ‘Lhe sucvestion | made 
1s attempted to be obviated by the Senator from 
Delaware, by saying that there is no claim legal or 
eq itable. 

Mr. CLAYTON. 
equitall 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. If equitable, then they 
are the ‘ salyye ct 


I do not say they are not 


e 


of contract between man and man; 
and if they be the subject of contract, there may 
be contra already made, and this Government 
Is attempting to annul them, and set aside those 
contracts. ‘Thatus the effect of it. If there be no 
claim at all, exher of a legal or equitable character, 
then there ss no utility in your enactment. I deny 
that you have a right to do anything of the kind. 
Inany point of view, what positiondo you oceupy? 
You say that valuable services have been rendered 
to the country; that the people of California have 
rendered services of which you are deriving the 
benefit, and while you acknowledge this, you say 
there is no right, legal or equitable, which can be 
the subject of contract. 

But how will this operate in another point of 
view? Suppose I have one of these claims, and 
sell it for one half of its amount, according to this 
amendment, one-half will come to me when the 
final settlement is made by the Government. If 
the purchaser then comes to me and says, I pur- 
chased this claim of you, and paid your price for 
it; what would I, as an honest man, be bound to 
do under these circumstances? Why, most un- 
doubtedly, to hand him the whole of the mouey. 
It was a fair, legal transaction; the money was 
advanced by the purchaser, and received by me. 
1 should be only fulfilling an obligation, which 
honor and conscience would render imperative, by 
paying over to him the money. ‘This is what 
would be done by those who are honest; whilst 
the dishonest, considering themselves absolved by 
the act of Congress from the obligation to refund 
the money, would refuse to do so. Now, I am 
not willling, by the adoption of this amendment, 
to sanction any of those principles; and I hope 
the bill will be postponed, and that the Senate wall 
reflect more maturely upon the matter. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Mississippi, called for a divi- 
sion of the amendment. 


‘The question was then taken upon the first clause | 


of Mr. Crayron’s amendment, as modified, to 
the amendment reported from the Committee on 
Military Atfoirs; and it was agreed to. Itis as 
follows: 

Bec. . 2nd he it further enacted, Tinat the persons hereby 
designated to nine the said clams shall, before they en 
ter on the duties assigned to them, be first duly sworn or 
affirmed to tuthtully perform the duties devolved on them 
by this act; and that in no case shall they, or either of them, 
examine o¢ allow any claim of which he or any of them is 
personally to receive any part 

The question was then taken upon the remain- 
ing clause of Mr. CLayton’s amendment, as mod- 
ified, which is as follows: 

And in all cases where any claim has been assigned or 
transterred by the original claimant, the assignee shall be 
allowed no more than he paid for the claim, and the residue 
of the claim shall be paid to the original claimant. 

And it was determined in the negative. 

‘The question was then taken on the amendment 
of Mr. Mason, and it was determined in the nega- 
tive, as follows: 


YEAS—Messrs. Bagby, Butler, Calhoun, Foote, Johnson 
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of Maryland, Johnson of Georgia, Mangum, Mason, Moor, 
Niles, Turney, Underwood, and Yulee—13. 

NAYS—Mesers. Allen, Atchison, Badger, Benton, Breese, 
Bright, Cameron, Cass, Clarke, Clayton, Davis of Mississip- 
pi, Douelas, Feieh, Hannegan, Houston, Johnsen of Louisi- 
ana, Rusk, Spruance, Sturgeon, and Westcott—29, 


The amendment reperted from the Committee 


on Military Affairs, as amended, was then agreed 
to. 


No further amendment being made, the bill was | 


reported to the Senate, and the amendment concur- 
red in; and the bill was read the third time, and 
passed. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


On motion of Mr. FOOTE, the Senate proceed- | 


ed to the consideration of Executive business, and, 


after a short time spent therein, the doors were re- 


opene d, and 
‘The Senate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
SATURDAY, eIpril 29, 1848. 
The Journal of yesterday was read and approved. 
A message in writing was received from the 


President of the United States, by the hands of J. | 


KK. Wanker, Esq., his Private Secretary. 
Mr. MeKAY moved a reconsideration of the 
following resolution, adopted on Friday: 


Resolved, That the Clerk of the House receive proposals | 
for nnding books and documents ordered by the House, and | 
that he submit the same to the Committee on Accounts for | 


its exmmination and approval. 


In support of his motion, Mr. McK. referred to 
a letter written by the Clerk of theg House to the 
chairman of the Committee on Accounts, from 
which the Elouse would see that there existed 
already an implied contract between the House 
aud the public printers, which covered this bind- 
ing of documents printed by the House’s order. 


It had for the last twelve years been understood | 


on all hands that the public printer, whoever he 
might be, was entitled to a contract for binding 


ordered—it being considered as an incident to the | 


public printing. 

He hiad recently called at the office of the present 
printers of the House, and had learned from them 
that, in pursuance of a suggestion of the Clerk of 
the Hlouse that such was their right, they had 
already entered into a contract for the binding re- 


ferred to in the resolution. This being the case, , 


Mr. McK. asked whether the House was ready 
to incur a double expense, which must follow if 
both contracts were fulfilled? His object in rising 


had not been that any immediate action should be | 


had upon the subject, but merely to move a recon- 


e ° . . ' 
sideration, and let the motion lie over for a few 


days, so that the House should have time to in- 


quire more fully into the case, and prepare some || 


amendments to the resolution. 
liere a letter was read from the Clerk of the 
House to the chairman of the Committee on Ac- 


counts, in relation to the custom which has hereto- | 


fore prevailed in contracting for binding. Some 
conversation ensued. 

Mr. STEWART, of Pennsylvania, was op- 
posed to any unnecessary delay in regard to this 


resolution, and thought the subject had better be | 
disposed of at once. ‘There was an important | 
document printed every year by order of the House, |! 
which was too valuable not to deserve to be pre- | 
served in a permanent form, which would not be | 
the case so long as it was left unbound; that valu- | 
able public document, a8 matters now stood, was |) 
in a great measure lost to the country. He was | 


desirous of seeing an arrangement at once entered 


into by which it ‘should be bound, and thus put | 


into a form in which it could be preserved in public 
and private libraries as a book of reference. It 


cost the country a vast sum of money, which was | 


now toa greatextent wasted. He hoped the reso- 


lution of yesterday would not be reconsidered. | 


The genteman from North Carolina was under a 
mistake; he had misconceived the nature of the 
resolution if he supposed that its adoption would 
necessarily involve a double contract and a double 
expense. ‘The resolution provided that the pro- 
posals to be received by the Clerk for the contract 


tor binding **should be submitted to the Commit- || 
tee on Accounts for its examination and approval.”” | 


If, as the gentleman stated, a contract for this work 


already existed, and could not be rescinded, of 


course the Committee on Accounts would not ap- 
, prove of a second contract for the same work. 


April 29, 


the gentleman had 


ij 
_ The danger which so alarmed 
no existence. 

Mr. KING, of Massachusetts, said he } dt 
objection to the reconsideration moved by. Ye a 
tleman from North Carolina; but the practice which 
he had referred to, and which he had urced as i : 

ground of his motion, though it had once , sisted 
did not now continue. It was perfeetly true thar 
by the usage of the House the binding of doen. 
| ments was considered as an incident to the printis - 
of them, and was of course claimed by the printey 
to the House. But the gentleman should rec y 
that when this was the usage, the House was in 
the habit of appointing its public printer by elec. 
tion, and the majority for the time being deter. 
| mined who the printer should be. But now the 
| public printing was executed under contract, and 
|| given to the lowest responsible bidder. Ip th. 
contract under which the present printers did th 
work nothing was said on the subject of binding 
| nor was it ever intended to be included in that co, 
tract. Under the old arrangement, the right to do 
the binding was a perquisite, and was enjoyed as 
such; but that was not the case now. Mr. K. well 
knew the zeal of the gentleman from North Caro. 
lina to get the public work done for the least pos. 
sible expense; it was very creditable to him; Mr. 
| K. was far from finding fault with it; and he was 
willing, therefore, that his motion to reconsider 
should be entertained. But whether the resolution 
was reconsidered or not, there would not be any 
double contract, because the bids were to be sub. 
‘mitted to the Committee on Accounts; and they 
| would not sanction a second contract. , 
{At this point in the discussion, by general con- 
| sent, the motion to reconsider was laid over for the 
present. | 

Mr. ROCKWELL, of Connecticut, moved that 
the House go into Committee of the Whole on the 
private calendar. 

Mr. J. R. INGERSOLL desired that by general 
consent the message just received from the Presi- 
dent of the United States be read. 

The CHAIR stated that there was a previous 
Executive message on his table which had not 
been read: the reading of this would come first in 
order. 

Mr. JONES objected to taking business from 
the Speaker’s table out of its regular order. 

The CHAIR then said that as objection was 
made, the last message could not now be read. 

Mr. ROBINSON inquired whether he had rightly 
understood the Chair as deciding that no business 
could be takey from the Speaker’s table if objec- 
tion was made? 

The CHAIR replying in the affirmative— 

Mr. ROBINSON appealed, and was going to 
address the House; when 

| The SPEAKER reminded him that the appeal 

‘| was not debatable. 

| The SPEAKER then read the 18th rule of the 
House, which says: 

‘¢ After one hour shall have been devoted to reports from 
committees and resolutions, it shall be in order, pending the 
consideration or discussion thereof, to entertain a motion 
that the House do now proceed to dispose of the business on 
the Speaker’s table and to the orders of the day ; which be- 

_ ing decided in the affirmative, the Speaker shall dispose of 
the business on his table in the following order, viz: 
“1st. Messages and other Executive communications. 
62d. Messages from the Senate and amendments pro- 
| posed by the Senate to bills of the House. 


“3d. Bills and resoiutions from the Senate on their first 
and second reading,”’ &e. 


Mr. ROBINSON asked whether other Execu- 
tive messages had not been taken up and read since 
the message to which the Speaker’s decision re- 
ferred? 

The CHAIR replied that there had, but it had 
| in every case been done by general consent. 

Mr. ROBINSON said that it appeared, then, that 
a majority in the House could not get anything It 
pleased off the Speaker’s table, out of its regular 

_ order, so long as one member objected. i: 

| Mr. HOUSTON, of Delaware. The objection 
comes from your own side of the House. 

_ Mr. ROBINSON said he was aware of that, and 
he was going on to argue that a different line of 
policy ought to be pursued, when he was remind- 

_ed that his appeal was not debatable. 5 

Mr. R. then said, that if he could not present his 

| views on the motion he had made, he would with- 

| draw the appeal; and he withdrew it accordingly. 
|. Mr. ROCKWELL renewed his motion to g0 
|| into Committee on the private calendar, but it was 

|| decided in the negative—ayes 68, noes 69. 
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Mr. McCLELLAND again aske . 
mous consent of the House that the message of 
cue President of the United States received this 
morning, should be laid before the House. 

" The SPEAKER said it would be in order by 
rene ral cansent. 

"Mr. BRODHEAD asked that the messages 
areviously received should first be laid before the 
House. . 

The SPEAKER said all the messages could be 

nresented with the consent of the House. 
“Mr. J. Ro INGERSOLL said the message re- 
ceived this morning related to a matter which, if 
tended to at all, ought to be promptly. It was 
1) relation to Yueatan, and contained the corre- 
spondence between the Secretary of State and the 
Commissioner from that country. 

Mr. BRODHEAD withdrew his request for the 
»revious messages, 

' Mr. ROOT called for the messages in order. 

Mr. McLANE asked if an objection made would 
ie of avail, if the House went into business in the 
order prescribed by the rule which had been read 
by the Speaker? 


“The SPEAKER replied, that in the regular or- | 


der of business, the documents on the Speaker’s 
table could not be reached until after one hour de- 
voted to the reception of reports from committees. 

Mr. McLANE. Then it will be in order to 
proceed to this business after one hour devoted to 
rep rts ? : 

The SPEAKER. It will be. 

Mr. BRODHEAD asked leave to offer a resolu- 


tion to rescind a previous order of the House, dis- | 


vibuting certain documents tothe different counties 
in the United, States. 

Objection was made. 

The SPEAKER announced, that by unanimous 
corsent, the Chair would proceed to lay before the 
House the messages of the President of the Uni- 
ted States in their order. 

No objection being made— 

The House, by general consent, proceeded to 
consider the message of the President of the Uni- 


ted States in relation to the return of Generals | 


Santa Anna and Paredes to Mexico, and refusing 
io communicate the instructions given to Mr. Shi- 


dell as minister to Mexico, on which several mo- | 


ons to commit were pending. 
The message was, on motion of Mr. TOMP- 
KINS, laid on the table, and ordered to be printed. 


The SPEAKER then laid before the House a | 
message from the President, received some time | 


since, informing the House of the recent political 


events in France, and the overthrow of the French || 
It was laid on the table, and ordered | 


monarchy. 
to be printed. 


YUCATAN. 


following mess 
President of the United States: 


To the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the United States: 


I submit, for the consideration of Congress, several com- | 


munications received at the Department of State from Mr. 
Justo Sierra, Commissioner of 
meation from the Governor of that State, representing the 
condition of extreme sutlering to which their country has 


been reduced by an insurrection of the Indians within its | 


limits, and asking the aid of the United States. 


The communications present a case of human suffering | 


and misery which cannot fail to excite the sympathies of all 
cwilized nations. From these and other sources of informa- 
“on, it appears that the Indians of Yucatan are waging a 
war of extermination against the white race. In this cruel 
war they spare neither age nor sex, but put to death indis- 
criminately all who fall within their power. The inhabit- 


ants, panic-stricken aud destitute of arms, are flying before | 


licir savage pursuers towards the coast; and their expulsion 
‘com their country, or their extermination, would seem to be 
inevitable, unless they can obtain assistance from abroad. 

in this condition they have, threugh their constituted au- 


thorities, implored the aid of this Government to save them | 


from destruction, offering, in case this should be granted, to 
transfer the “dominion and sovereignty of the peninsula” to 
the United States. Similar appeals for aid and protection 
— been made “to the Spanish and the English Govern- 
nents, 

Whilst it is not my purpose to recommend the adoption 
ol any measure, with a view to the acquisition of the “ do- 
inion and sovereignty? over Yucatan, yet, according to 


Our established policy, we could not consent to a transfer of 


tus “dominion and sovereignty” either to Spain, Great 
Britain, or any other European Power. In the language of 
: resident Monroe, in his message of December, 1823, ‘* we 
should consider any attempt on their part to extend their 
"System to any portion of this hemisphere as dangerous to 
Our peace and safety.” In my annual message of Decem- 
ber, 1845, I declared that, “ near a quarter of a century ago, 
‘the principle was distinctly announced to the world, in the 
_aaual message of one of my predecessors, that the ‘ Amer- 
can continents, by the free and independent condition 


d the unani- | ‘which they have assumed and maintained, are henceforth 


; ‘concurrence 


| neutrality in the war. 


ucatan, and also acomimu- | 


| most appropriate committee. 
|| Occasion appropriate to make some remarks to 

| this House on the policy of this Government to- | 
It was manifest, that while 
| the Congress of the United States was occupied 1n | 
| the various matters which had for some weeka | 


| wards its territories. 


| duration of this Republic, than could be found in | 
'any of the other relations of this Government. | 
| He proposed, if it was in order on this occasion, to 
| make some remarks upon the general policy of 





| decide whether remarks were in order until they 
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‘not to be considered as 

‘any Furepean Power.’ ” 
‘greatly umereased force, 
*templ lo e stablish 


ubjects for fature colonization by 

© This principle will apply with 
should any European Power at- 
inv new colony in North America In 
‘the existing circumstances of Uhe world, the present is 
‘deemed a Proper oceasion to reiterate and reaihim the 
* principle avowed by Mr. Moaroe, and to state my cordial 
3 in its wtsdom and sound policy. ‘The re- 
‘assertion of this principle, especially in reference to North 


|} *America,is at this day but the promulgation of a poliey 


‘which no European Power should cherish the 4 spos ition 
‘to resist. Existing nglits of every European nation stould 
‘be respected; butitis due alike to our safety and our in- 
*terests that the efficient protection of our laws should be 
‘extended over our whole territorial limits, and thatit should 
‘he distinctly announced to the world, as our settied policy, 
‘that no future Europein colony or dominion shall, with 
‘our consent, be planted or established on any part of the 
¢ American continent.” : 

Our own security requires thatthe established policy thus 
announced should guide our conduct, and this applies with 
vreat force to the peninsula of Yucatan. tis situate in the 
Gulf of Mexico, on the North American continent; aud trom 
its vicinity to Cuba, to the capes of Florida, to New Orleans, 
and indeed to our whole southwestern coast, it would be 
dangerous to our peace and security if it should become a 
colony of any European nation. =~ 

We have now authentic information, thatif the aid asked 


| from the United States be not granted, such aid will prob 


ably be obtained from some European Power, whieh may 
hereafter assert a claim to * dominion and sovereignty” over 
Yueatan. : 

Our existing relations with Yucatan are of a peculiar chat 
acter, as will be pere: ived from the note of the Secretary of 
State to her Commissioner, dated on the 24th of December, 
last; a copy of which is herewith transmitted. Yucatan has 


| never declared het independence, and we treat her asa State ¢ 
of the Mexican Republic. 


For this reason we have never | 
officially received her Commissioner; but whilst this is the 
case, we have, to a considerable extent, recognized her as a 
neutral in our war with Mexico. Whilst stl considering 
Yucatan as a portion of Mexico, if we had troops to spare | 
for this purpose, | would deem it preper, during the coutin- 
uance of the war with Mexico, to occupy and hold military 


| possession of her territory, and to defend the white inhabit 
| ants against the incursions of the Indians, in the same way 


that we have einployed our troops in other States of the 

Mexican Republic in our possession, in repelling the attacks | 
of savages upon the inliabitants, who have maintained their 
But, unfortunately, we caunotat the 
present, without serious danger, withdraw our forces from 
other portions of the Mexican territory now in our o¢eupa- 
tion, and sendthem to Yucatan. All that can be done, under 


| existing circumstances, is to employ our naval forces in the 


Gulf, not required at other points, to alford them relief. But 
it is not to be expeeted that any adequate protection can thus 


| be afforded, as the operations of such naval forces must of 


necessity be confined to the coast. 
I have considered it proper to communicate the informa- | 
tion contained in the accompanying correspondence, and I 


| submit to the wisdom of Congress to adopt such measures 
| as, in their judgment, may be expedient to prevent Yucatan | 
| from becoming a colony of any European Power, which, in 
| no event, could be permitted by the United States ; and at 


the same time to rescue the white race from extermination | 
or expulsion from their country. | 
JAMES K. POLK. | 

WasnineTon, fpril 29, 1818. 


Mr. ROCKWELL, of Massachusetts, moved 


| that the message and accompanying documents be | 
|| referred to the Committee on Territories. 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House the | 
e, this day received from the || 


[Many voices: Refer it to the Committce on 
Foreign Affairs. ] 
He said it was perfectly evident that this was one | 


| of the most interesting messages that could possibly | 
| be communicated by the President of the United 


States to Congress. He did not know that the | 


| 3 a : ; 

| Committee on Territories was the most proper | 
| committee to which the reference could be made: 
|| he did not know, for he had no time to consider, 


whether that committee, or the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, or a select committee, was the 


engrossed its attention, there was lying before | 


| them, demanding their grave consideration, in re- | 


lation to several of the States in Mexico, matters | 
of more important interest to the existence, to the 


this Government towards any territories which 


lic of Mexico by treaty of peace or otherwise. 
Mr. COBB, of Georgia, inquired if suck a course | 


| might be expected to be acquired from the Repub- | 


of remark would be in order? 


The SPEAKER remarking that he could not | 


were submitted, said that a general speech on the 
subject of territories already embraced within the 


limits of the United States, under a treaty which || 
/ was understood to have been ratified by the Senate, ! 


But he deemed the | 
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would hardly apply to the question of aiding a 
pe aple of another territory. 

Mr. ROCKWELL said he unders'ood thet the 
messace of the President of the United States cer- 
tainly contemplated, when viewed 1) some aspects, 
the annexation of the territory of Yacatan; (cries 
of ‘“*No, no;”’} and the question would arise upon 
that message, in what manner the Government 
should proceed in relation to any acquisition from 
the Republic of Mexico in any manner. 

Mr. COBB made the point of order, that the 
gentleman from Massachusetts having very proper- 
ly notified the House that it was his intention to 
enlarge his remarks to cover the whole ground in 
relation to territories already annexed, this discuss 
sion was irrelevant, and not in order, on the mo- 
tion to refer the message just received, And he 
submitted to the Chair, and to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, that if the House intended to take 
any order whatever on the message, it was cer- 
tainly unwise to enter upon a general debate; for 
the discussion must necessarily be prolenged, and 
would eventuate, in preventing any action, The 
message ought to be referred at once to the proper 
committee, which he thought was the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs; let the committee report, 
and then the House could go into a discussion of 
the merits of the question, which would then be 
inorder. At present it seemed that the only legit- 
imate discussion would be as to the propriety of 
referring and printing the document, and not the 
whole subject in relation to our territories. He 
made this point of order, and he trusted it would 
be acquiesced in by the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts, 

The SPEAKER stated, that being in the House, 
and not in Committee of the Whole on the state of 
the Union, the rules of the House must apply, 
and no remarks would be in order which did not 
apply to Yucatan, its condition, and the message 
of the President of the United States. In Com- 
mittee of the Whole, a wider range of debate was 
allowed. 

Mr. COBB called for the enforcement of the de- 
cision, 

Mr. ROCKWELL said he made the motion to 
refer the message to the Committee on Territories 
on the ground that, as he contended, all the terri- 
tories hereafter to be annexed, or which might be 
annexed, should be annexed as territories, and re- 
main for the present in the form of territorial gov- 
ernments. The Committee on Territories would 
be the appropriate committee to consider first the 
message of the President, and then, if any action 
of this kind was to be had, it should be in the form 
of a projet of a territorial government. 

The SPEAKER said, if the gentleman from 
Massachusetts would point out any purpose or In- 
timation of a purpose in the message that Yucatan 
was to be annexed to the United States, then he 
would decide the course of remark which the gen- 
tleman had indicated to be in order. 

Mr. ROCKWELL had understood, from hear- 
ing the message hastily read, that the President 
had laid before Congress the situation of the State 
of Yucatan—the situation of its white population, 
the extreme danger in which they were from the 
uprising of the Indians within that State; that he 
had called the attention of Congress to the cele- 
brated declaration of Mr. Monroe in 1823, in rela- 
tion to the dominion or interference of any Euro- 
pean or other foreign Power upon any of the 
territory on this continent, that he had called the 
attention of Congress to this matter with a view to 
action; action looking to and secttring protection 
for the people of the State of Yucatan; that, al- 
though he had not recommended, he had made 
various suggestions looking to the ultimate occu- 
pation of that country—the temporary occupation 
for the purpose of protection; and he (Mr. R.) 
onpualaiphal-diten the questions legitimately arose 
—first, shall that occupation be made? second, 
with what view? and third, in what manner? He 
proposed to discuss these questions, and he thought, 
if anything was to be done with relation to acquir- 
ing the territory, it should be done in the form of 
a territorial government. Such was the condition 
of that people, such their intellectual and social 
State, that this was the only fit way in which any 
portion of the territory of Mexico could ripen into 
a State. The remarks he was about to make in 
reference to Yucatan were equally applicable to 
any other part of Mexico which we were about to 
annex or might hereafter annex. 
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The SPEAKER suggested whether, in discuss- 
ing the message in reference to the French people, 
it would not have been equally competent to pro- 
pose to refer it to the Committee on Territories, 
and to discuss the policy of a territorial govern- 
ment in reference to the French revoluuon? It 
seemed to him that it would have been equally 
competent for the gentleman to have made his mo- 
tion and insisted upon his course of remarks upon 
that subject. 

Mr. ROCKWELL replied, he did not under- 
stand that the French Government had called for 
aid, or that the President of the United States pro- 
posed the occupation of any part of the territory 
of France; but it was to territory upon this con- 
tinent that the present message referred, and the 
President had taken a broad distinction between 
nand foreign territory. 

Mr. PETTITT called for the enforcement of the 
decision of the Chair, and said the remarks of the 
gentleman were out of order. 

The SPEAKER said he had no mode of bring- 
ing the question toa testexcept by allowing the 
gentleman from Massachusetts to proceed, The 
Chair had given his general opinion that the course 
of remarks the gentleman from Massachusetts was 
about to pursue would not be relevant, and if the 
rules were insisted upon he must be ruled out of 
order. ‘The gentleman, however, had the right to 
proceed in his speech, and then he could be called 
to order, if he discussed topics which were not 
legitimately before the House. 

Mr. HOUSTON, of Delaware, inquired if he 
understood the Speaker to rule the motion of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts to be out of order. 

The SPEAKER replied that the mouon was not 
out of order, and stated that the gentleman from 
Massachusetts would proceed. 

Mr. BURT desired to move that the message be 
veferred to a select committee. 

Mr. ROCK WELL would be exceedingly happy 
that the gentleman from South Carolina should 
have an opportunity to make the motion. Itcould, 
however, be made hereafter. 

The message which had been communicated by 
the President of the United States to this Tlouse 
related (he said) to one of the States of the Repub- 
lic of Mexico; and, in the present condition of the 
relations between the United States and that Re- 
public, it was impossible to separate in our consid- 
eration the various matters which related to the va- 
rious portions of that Republic. It was true that 
a treaty of peace had been acted upon by this Gov- 
ernment which had relation to a portion of the do- 
main of Mexico. It was yet uncertain what might 
be the fate in that country of the treaty as modified 
in this; butit was not too much to assume that the 
result of all this transaction might very probably 
be, that a large portion of the Republic of Mexico 
might become part and parcel of the United States; 
and he held that now, at this time, it was of the 
utmost importance that this great question should 
be settled—this great, vital question, which should 
indicate the course of this Government towards 
territory which was to be acquired—whether any 
vortion of that territory was to be annexed, as 
Texas was annexed and admitted as a State into 
this Union, under that clause of the Constitution 
which authorized the admission of new States; or 
whether the protection and dominion of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States was first to be ex- 
tended over it in the form in which it had been 
extended over the whole western portion of this 
continent. Now, it was well known that in this 
transaction relating to the annexation of Texas 
and of all this new territory, different opinions had 
prevailed and been advocated with respect to the | 
vowers of this Government under the Constitution. 

t had been supposed, before the question of the 
annexation of ‘Texas was disposed of, that this 
Government had no constitutional power to annex 
new States by act of Congress, or to agree to their 
admission as States, unul the territory had been 
acquired by treaty on the part of this Government. 
it was a new doctrine at the time this question was 
first discussed, that the power given to Congress 
by the'third section of the fourth article of the Con- 
stitution, which authorized Congress to admit new 
States, proprio vigore carried with it the power to 
acquire territory from foreign Governments, out of 
which States were to be created. That position 
was taken at that time, and it had already been 
distinctly referred to by an honorable gentleman 
trom Iilinois as a precedent by which it was to be 
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declared by this Government that the Congress of 


the United States had the power to acquire terri- 
tory of a foreign State. It had been his (Mr. R.’s) 


fortune to contend against that doctrine at that ume, | 


and now it was his duty to contend against another 


doctrine, which had been sought to be ingrafted | 


upon the same section of the Constitution, which 
denied to Congress the power to establish territo- 
rial governments at all, 


of vital, paramount importance. In the first place, 


it was said, that after you have exhausted the | 


treaty-making power, by which heretofore acquisi- 
tions had been made, you may then, by bare ma- 
jorities in both Houses of Congress, annex new 
States to this Union out of foreign territory. 

Mr. COBB, of Georgia, rose now to a point of 
order. ‘The gentleman from Massachusetts had 
said sufficient to indicate the course he meant to 
pursue, and to that course of remark he [Mr. 
Cons] objected. He desired the action of the 
House on this message without irrelevant debate, 
and he submitted that the course of remark which 
the gentleman fron Massachusetts [Mr. Rocx- 
WELL] had given an indication that he would pur- 
sue, was both irrelevant and out of order. 

‘The SPEAKER briefly explained, and decided 
that any debate on the abstract right of this Gov- 
ernment to establish governments over territory 
that it might acquire, was out of order. 7 

Mr. SUEPHENS desired permission to say a 
word or two. He had not risen to discuss the 
question now before the House, though he was 
ready to admit that it was a very grave question, 
but to suggest that this message should be sent to 
a select committee. If in order, he would move 


its reference to a select committee of nine mem- | 


bers. 


‘The SPEAKER said that such a motion was | 
not yet in order, the gentleman from Massachu- | 


sets [Mr. Rockwr1] being in possession of the 


floor, if it was the pleasure of the House that he | 


should proceed. [Several voices: Let him proceed 
in orders. | 
Mr. ROCKWELL, of Massachusetts, had no 


objection to make the same motion as had been 


suggested by the gentleman from Georgia, [Mr. 


SrTePruens,| and he would add to it instructions to 


inquire and report whether all territory that shall | 


herealier become part of this Republic from the 
Republic of Mexico, should not be first organized 
by forming a territorial government. By that mo- 
tion he believed the whole question was thrown 
open, and he should now proceed to its discussion. 

Mr. COBB understood this motion had been 
made for the purpose of giving the gendeman from 


Mussachusetts an opportunity to make a speech 
that was out of order. Now, he submitted that the | 


message before the House had no reference to ter- 
ritorial governments, and no motion would be in 


Here were two questions | 


| 





order that proposed to make a debate legitimate | 


which on the message itself was out of order. The 


gentleman from Massachusetts could not thus re- | 


lieve himself from the effect of the decision of the 
Chair, by making a motion that was not applica- 
ble to the subject before the House, and which did 
not legitimately grow out of it. The subject of 
territorial governments did not necessarily grow out 
of this message, and hence the instructions which 
he had submitted were not in order. The propriety 
of the motion he did not question. 

Mr. VINTON said it appeared by the message 
of the President that there was a letter addressed 
to the Secretary of State amongst the documents 
accompanying the message which related to the 
government orsovereignty of Yucatan. If thatletter 
was not too long, he should be glad to have it read, 
and then they should understand the bearings of 


| the subject. 


_The SPEAKER expressed his disseat with the 
views of the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Coss} 
respecting the admissibility of motions that gave a 
different direction to subjects before the House. 
Circumstances might arise in which such motions 
would beeadmissible. 

Mr. COBB said he had not alluded to the amend- 
ment, but to the instructions, which were of a dif- 
ferent character than the message. And his point 
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until they had 


The SPEAKER intimated that 
read the documents they were not competent 
decide on the relation they bore to the subject ft 
territorial governments. The gentleman from Ohi 
[Mr. Vinton} had cated for the reading of a letter 
to the Secretary of State. a ™ 

Mr. COBB was aware of the difficulties of the 
case, and if he could foresee that the debate would 
terminate with the speech of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, [Mr. Rockwext,] he would yo; 


| persist in his objections. Butother gentlemen might 


| this time: many other opportunities woul 
themselves almost daily. 


| tar 


was, that the House could not refer a message to a | 


committee with instructions to consider something 
else. He admitted that great latitude must neces- 
sarily be allowed in debate, but he could not agree 
that they could refer a message and therewith 


instruct the committee to consider something that 
' was wholly irrelevant. 


desire to follow him, and a debate might spring up 
which would consume much time. It was no) 
necessary that the gentleman should deliver to the 


House the argument which he had prapeesd at 


a present 
He hoped, therefore 
that the gentleman from Massachusetts, seeing the 
difficulty in which the Chair and the House were 
involved on this question, would consent to free 
them from it by. postponing his argument to some 
other time. When the report should come in from, 
the committee to whom the message might be re. 
ferred, a more appropriate opportunity would be 
afforded than the present, at which time he (Mr.C.) 
would not object to an enlarged debate. 

Mr. ROCKWELL yielded to the force of Mr. 
Coss’s appeal, and surrendered the floor. 

Mr. STEPHENS again urged the reference to , 
select committee. He had not risen to enter into 
the discussion, for this was not the proper time 
for discussion. He wished to see the documents 
accompanying this message before he was called 
upon to go into any debate. It seemed to him, as 
he heard the message read, that it was a grave 
question that it presented for the consideration of 
Congress, and he trusted, without any discussion 
now, these documents would be referred, and that 
at an early period a report would be submitted for 
the action of the House. 

Mr. J. R. INGERSOLL thonght this message 
should go to the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union. He well understood the pro- 
priety of giving time for discussion and inquiry, 
and he hoped each member of the House would give 
to the subject all the examination his ability, and 
opportunity, and knowledge of the history, and 
condition, and geographical position of the coun- 
try would enable him to give to it; and this could 
be done as well if the direction were given to it that 
he had suggested, as if it were referred to a stand- 
ing or select committee, and probably with less 
delay. 

Mr. ROOT desired to know how long the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania thought it would be 
before it would be likely to be reached in Commit- 
tee of the Whole, if it got there. 

Mr. J. R. INGERSOLL was not able to say, 
but it might be made the special order for Tuesday 
next. [**There is one for that day.”’] It wasa 
subject which had been partially under considera- 
tion for the last few days, for ~- had seen that 
application had been made to this Government by 
a commissioner from Yucatan for aid. And he 
had seen with regret, and he believed every mem- 
ber would concur with him in regretting, that, from 
whatever cause he knew not, repeated applications 
had been made to this Government, in a manner 
to bespeak the sympathy of mankind, and partic- 
ularly of this country, that had interested itself in 
the cause of neighboring nations, and that of these 
repeated applications to the Government of the 
United States no notice was taken until the com- 
missioner of Yucatan appealed to the public in be- 
half of suffering humanity. He was not in the 
habit of complaining of any branch of this Govern- 
ment. If the Government did its duty, opposed to 
it politically as he was, he would stand by it, and 
he was always ready to give it his cordial cooper- 
ation, so far as was necessary to aid it in carrying 
on the affairs of this country. But he said again 
he had seen with regret a statement published in 
the newspapers within the last few days, under the 
name of Me. Sierra, commissioner from Yucatan, 
that he had again and again appealed to the Secre- 

of Redes x aid for his countrymen, and again 
and again a deaf ear was turned to his application. 
He mentioned it now not to reproach anybody. 
The Secretary of State may have had his hands 
full and not been able to attend to the application. 
When an appeal came from Texas, at the time 
that General Woll issued his proclamation threat- 
ening extermination by internecine war, we list- 
ened to her invocation, and to the assist- 
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ance of suffering humanity, though it might be we 
viewed the Texans as more nearly allied to our- 
colves. But here, too, was suffering humanity, 
whieh appealed to us for aid, in granting which 
we should involve ourselves in no international 
-onflict, for it was aid against barbarians that was 
invoked—against savages that thirsted for the blood 
ofthe Yucatanese, and were pursuing the inhabit- 
ants of a neighboring nation with unrelenting hos- 
,jlity, to utter destruction. Should we then stand by 
8 a nation, Occupying so Important a rart on this || 
oyeat continent, and give no aid? N ith such a | 
force as our Squadron, not now required to operate 

qvainst the enemy, would furnish, though the 

ships could not reach the shores—he would under- | 
ake to say, with the force that could be landed |, 
py the ships’ boats of well-disciplined and trained || 
sailors, although they could not proceed into the 

interior, we could send terror amongst the savage | 
foe, and teach them that they could not with impu- 
nity encroach on civilized man. 

Mr. HILLIARD interposed and said he desired || 
to make to the gentleman from Pennsylvania a sin- 
cle suggestion. He thought the motion of the gen- || 
‘leman from Georgia [Mr. Sternens] a good one. | 
In such a case there must be some plan devised | 
which must be imbodied in a bill in aclear and 
precise shape, and he deemed it imprudent to go 
intoCommittee of the Whole without some meas- 
ure to be submitted for consideration. The Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs or a select committee 
could point out some precise mode of relief for the 
approval of the House, and he hoped the gentle- | 
man from Pennsylvania would concur in a refer- 
ence to some smaller body than the Committee of | 
the Whole. | 

Mr. J. R. INGERSOLL always appreciated the 
suggestions of his friend from Alabama, and hg 
did so on this occasion. His object was to pro- 
mote early action, and if the course suggested by 
the gentleman from Alabama would produce that 
result, he should interpose no objection. But he 
should desire the committee to report to the House 
at as early a day as possible. He had risen sud- 
denly, on the instant the proposition was made, 
with several plans cageenel to his mind. He first 
thought that the best reference would be to the 
Committee of the Whole, and that Tuesday or 
even Monday could be fixed for its consideration. 
lf,however, a standing or a select committee would 
better answer the purpose and avoid unnecessary 
delay, he should readily acquiesce. 

Mr, HOLMES, of South Carolina, could not 
consent that that message should go to any com- 
mittee until one of its features was brought dis- 
tinctly to the view of this House; and then, in that 
respect, the House could determine to what com- 
mittee it should go. Asa mere question of instant 
relief, he supposed no man questioned that that 
relief would be by sending a portion of the army 
or navy, which would be the question to be sub- 
mitted for consideration and decision of the House. 
But the President had taken the opportunity of 
reiterating a doctrine which was said to be the 
doctrine of Mr. Monroe; and there never was a 
more inappropriate time for the assertion of that 
doctrine, even if it did apply. Because the Yuca- 
tanese told them that they were about to be exter- 
minated, and, in obedience to the law of nations— 
salus reipublice suprema lex—which in all minds 
should be above all other considerations, to save 
their lives, appealed to other countries, did this 
country, in this enlightened age, when all Europe 
was responding to the sentiment that a people have 
the right to select for themselves their own guar- 
dians in a manner and form agreeable to their own 
tnsutuuions—should we say, while we are unable 
‘o rescue them from the difficulties by which they 
are surrounded, that we will interpose between 
them and any other country that should attempt 
give them the necessary aid and protection? 
Should we, in advance, throw ourselves before 
other nations and bid them defiance, and say to 
them respectively, Stop; if you do afford protec- 
ton, if you do throw the egis of your protection 
over these people to whom we are not able to afford 
assistance, we will meet you in a conflict of arms? 

hat doctrine of Mr. Monroe was applied, be it 
remembered, at the time the allied sovereigns were 
about to interfere with self-government. When 


| 





themselves, the allied sovereigns, fearing difficul- 
“es in Europe from the diffusion of free sentiments 
and the establishment of republics in South Amer- 


the States of South America had disenthralled | be furnished, but he must understand all the facts | 





THE 


| jection the southern hemisphere. 





ica, contemplated bringing back to colonial sub- 
But we prompt- 
ly met them; and the people, feeling the justice of 
the course—feeling a hearty sympathy with South 
America—were willing to support Mr. Monroe; 
but did that include the doctrine that Yucatan | 


| should not choose who should be her protector? 


Did it prohibit her from calling upon any nation 
for protection? He warned gentlemen—he warned 
this country—while we were assuming this bold 
attitude, not to be so lofty in their pretensions. 
There was yet one nation that had not lost the 
imperial diadem, and such pretensions might in- 
volve usin acalamitous war. He protested against 


| that doctrine which the President in this message 


had promulgated, and he hoped it would not be 
sanctioned by this House. 

Mr. COBB said there was one remark which 
had fallen from the gentleman from Pennsylvania 


|| (Mr. J. R. Incersoxt] which he regretted to hear. 
|| He regretted that that gentleman should deem it 


proper, in anticipation of the publication of these 


| documents, and before the information which they 
|| contained could go to the country, to cast censure 


on the Government here in reference to its course 
on this subject. He did not know how far these 
documents, when published, would justify those 
imputations, or relieve the Government from them; 
but it would have been better to have allowed them 
to be printed and to go to the country, and then 
they would all be able to form a correct judgment 
as to the propriety of the course which the Presi- 
dent had pursued. 

Mr. INGERSOLL explained. What he re- 
ferred to was this: A paper appeared the other da 
in the different gazettes, signed by Mr. Sterra’s 
own name, in which he said, that seven months 
ago, he made the first application to the Secretary 


wards he made another application, the precise 


making a third communication. He (Mr. I.) ex- 
pressed his regret that such a course should have 
been pursued. His friend from Georgia knew 


they were not deserved. But in this case he ex- 


been allowed to elapse when suflering humanity 
was appealing for succor; and he now appealed 
to this House, in the name of that humanity, not 
to let that delay be participated in by this House, 
| as ithad unfortunately been participated in by the 
State Department. 


vania if he was sure this commissioner had been 
recognized? [** No; he had not.’’] Clearly, he 
had not. 
cussion of this subject at this time. 


| But if, after all, they should grant some sort of 
relief, he asked the gentleman from Pennsylvania, 


| concurred, if it was not necessary that the plan of 
relief should be digested before it was presented to 
this House. 


genteman from Pennsylvania if it was not both 


consider the subject, and prepare a plan for the 


he became better acquainted with the facts, and 
knew more of the circumstances, he was not pre- 
pared to say that this country should set out on 


ments, and to throw the egis of its protection over 
all the nations of the earth. 





now common expression) with the Yucatanese, he 
was not prepared to say that he was commissioned 
by his constituents to go in search of misery and 
oppression in other nations, and tender them the 
assistance of this Government. However, he 
should not prejudge this case, and say it was one 
to which they could not extend relief. He was 


and he was still willing to give all the aid that could 


eS 


of the case before he could say he would do any- 
thing in cases in which his sympathies might be | 


of State, to which he had received noreply. After- | 


that he was not apt to make complaints where | 


pressed his regret that so much time should have | 


Mr. COBB asked the gentleman from Pennsyl- | 
He would not, however, go into a dis- | 


Mr. STEPHENS was not prepared to say what | 
course the House should take with this matter. | 


proper and necessary that some committee should | 


aroused. He might, when he had examined the 
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facts, agree with the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
in sending assistance to the people of a bordering 
nation. ut it might turn out that something else 
was necessary besides. It was a new question, 
and should be well considered. When it came up 
properly, he intended and expected to give his 
views upon it; but at present he would not longer 
detain the House. In the history of this country 
there had been no such question presented; and a 
question would arise whether this Government, 
under any circumstances, could render assistance 
similar to thatasked for by Yucatan. Animportant 
constitutional principle was involved. Suppose it 
true that the Spanish white population of Yucatan, 
as they were called, should propose to this Gov- 
ernment to sell out their country, if we would pro- 
tect them; suppose this was so, (and he was not 
going to prejudge the case,) did it not involve a 
grave question? Was it not a new question? It 
was suggested to him by gentlemen who had at- 





| tended to the reading of the message, thatit amounts 


| to that. 


date of which he (Mr. 1.) did not recollect, and to | 
that he had received no answer, and that he was 


| (Mr. J. R. Incersoxi,] with whom he generally | 


Could the House do anything until | 
a digested plan was before it? He suggested to the | 


> . i 
a crusade to establish freedom in other Govern- 


While he would sym- | 
pathize (if the House would pardon the use of that 


one of those here last year who sent bread to suf- || 
fering humanity in Ireland when it was starving; | 


He would repeat that it was agrave _ 
tion, and he appealed to the good sense of the 
House if it did not become them to pause before 
they took such a step as that?) He was not pre- 
vared to do it without some reflection. And was 
it not, then, proper that it should be referred to a 
select committee to examine and report upon the 
facts ? and, if they found it was proper for the action 
of the House, they could submit some digested plan 
to give efficient aid, that would be suitable and val- 
uable to that country. 

Mr. COBB, resuming the floor, observed that he 
thought a reference of the message to a Committee 
of the Whole on the state of the Union would 


| answer every purpose that could be accomplished 
| by sending it to a select commitice or to the Com- 


mittee on Foreign Affairs; for, whatever measures 
it might be proper to take, could as well be con- 
sidered and digested in a Committee of the Whole 
as anywhere else. 

Mr. STEPHENS asked whether a Committee 


_of the Whole on the state of the Union*could re- 


ort a bill? 

Mr. COBB replied, most certainly it could. It 
had the same right to prepare and report bills as 
any other committee. 

ir. STEPHENS said, that in considering the 
subject in Committee of the Whole, any measure 
which the committee would report would be sug- 
gested in committee by some one individual, so 
that the measure would be suggested by an indi- 
vidual at last. Else why refer anygmatter at all? 


| Why send a subject to a standing committee, if it 


could be as well considered in the House? Anda 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union 
would be no better able to digest measures than 
the House itself, 

Mr. COBB said such a committee would have 
an important advantage over the House for sucha 
purpose, because it enjoyed a wider latitude of de- 
bate. And, though the subject of this message did 
involve a principle of very great importance, yet, 
as to the measure to be recommended, it was a 
simple matter and attended with no complexity. 
In ordinary matters of business, especially where 
accounts or other details were involved, a select or 
standing committee might be very necessary and 
desirable: but this was no matter of detail, and 
however important in its bearings, the thing to be 


7 the || done must be in its nature plain and simple. 
action of the House? This was a great question, | 


and he would state frankly to the House, that until | 


Mr. ROBERT SMITH said he did not think 
that the conduct of the ee of State had been 
putin a fair light. He was enabled, from the most 
unquestionable authority, to state that action had 
been had in the matter as soon as the department 
could get any sufficient knowledge of the circum- 
stances. He did not wish that the Administration 
should be censured before the world in relation to 
transactions in which the country felt as much in- 
terest as in the distresses of the people of Yuca- 
tan. 

Mr. COBB expressed his anxiety that imme- 
diate action should be taken by the House, and 
remonstrated against any prolongation of the de- 
bate. 

Mr. ROOT said here was another clear case of 
sympathy; and it seemed like to take the course of 
other sympathetic questions, in having the House 
go off into immediate action, even before one of 

_ the documents on which they were to act had been 

read, Here was the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
Mr. J. R. Incersous) lashing himself and the 

ouse into a perfect tempest of sympathy for the 
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people of Yucatan, and complaining because the 
Government had not acted on the first suggestion 
addressed to it. Now, Mr. R. was very much in- 
clined to believe that we were sympathizing with the 
aristocracy of Yucatan, and were going lo oppose 
the democracy: if he rightly nnderstood the mat- 
ter, it Was a case of the few opposing the many; 
of the aborigines of the country rising up for their 
natural rights. ‘This was the real state of things, 
so far as we had any information in regard to it. 
Now, if that was what was going on, he wanted 
to know what business we had to interfere? Let 
the people of Yucatan take care of themselves, 
We had all been accustomed to sympathize with 
the people of South America in their struggles to 
resist the Spaniards who invaded and trampled on 
them: we were in the habit of admitting that they 
had a right to keep their oppressors out, and to turn 
them out when they came in; and Mr. R. did not 
know that they had lost any of their original rights, 
Mr. R. would say to the gentleman trom Penn- 
_ sylvania,[Mr. Incersow, | thatif our Government 
acted im this matter at all, Yucatan, as a Mexican 
province, was gone, forever and for aye. Let us 
once take military possession of the country, and 
act as its defender, and annexation was inevitable. 
Why were not gentlemen as ready to sympathize 
with France? Why not take up the cause of the 
blouses? 

Mr. J. R. INGERSOLL here wished to have 
the communication of Mr. Sierra read. 

Mr. ROOT said he did not care what Mr. Sierra 
waid: he should not yield the floor for any such 
purpose. Here were gentlemen opposed to the 
acquisition of territory of any kind, yet wishing 
that our army and our fleet should take military 
occupation of Yucatan. How could gentlemen be 
talking in this way? They might be very sincere; 
he did not doubt they were; but they were certainly 
not very logical. 

The best motion that had been made, was that 
which came from the gentleman from Georgia, 
{Mr. Sreruens,} yet he agreed that it would Le 
better that motion should be postponed, ull we 
knew better what would be the effect of it. 

Mr. R. would endeavor to keep himself in or- 
der, in the remarks he meant to make. This was 
the third thing of the same kind that had been car- 
ried through that House on the wings of sympa- 
thy; and when all had been done, and the House 
came to wake up, and gentlemen began to rub their 
eyes, they found themselves in the midst of a war, 
and, he would add, of a national crime. 

What! were we to go out and aid the weaker 
party inevery war all over the world? Oh, no; 
they did not mean that; but Mr. Monroe had com- 
mitted us by lus declaration in 1823. Aye! And 


what authority had Mr. Monroe to do any such | 


thing? None atall. But it was sometimes very 
convenient, when gentlemen had a point to carry, 
to resort to some of Mr. Monroe’s old musty let 
ters. We had no busmess to interfere with the 
internal concerns of other nations. He would like 
to know whether any gentleman meant seriously 
to take the position that it was our duty as a nation 
of republicans, to take part with the aristocrats of 
Yucatan against ** the democracy ?”’ 

The Spaniards had invaded and conquered that 
country years ago, and had held on to their con- 
quest unul the democracy of the country, the wool 
hats and check shirts, had found out that they had 
rights, and were resolved to maintain them. They 
had, to be sure, disregarded to some extent the 
laws of Christian warfare; they had made rather 


free with their neighbor’s property, and so did the | 


blouses in France. They, too, had shown but little 
respect for the personal property of Louis Philippe; 
they had torn his old throne to pieces, and carried 
itabout the streets—that thing so sacred in the 
eyes of every old aristocrat in the country; and 
yet we had expressed our sympathy with the 
blouses, and sent them our congratulations. And 
now we were called on to sympathize with the 
Spanish aristocracy ina Mexican province! Oh, 
but then the Indian race were so inferior: be it so; 
were we, for that reason, to have no respect for 
their rights as the aborigines of the soil? Who 
were the Spaniards that were so infinitely their su- 
periors? Mr. R. imagined they were about equal 
to the Mexicans; and if there was anything un- 
der the face of heaven meaner than a Mexican 
** ereaser,’’? he should like to know it. He felt 
more like taking sides against such fellows than 
ugainst the poor Indians. ‘The Yucatanese might 
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have begged us long enough for meat and flour, 


and we should not have sent them any, though we | 


did feed the starving Irish; but when a little foreign 
faction that held all the rest of the population in 
bondage cried out to us that they were no longer 
able to protect themselves against what he supposed 
gentlemen would style ** a lawless mob,”’ but who 
were, after all, the “‘ native Americans”’ in Yucatan, 
we were straightway to get upa most violent sym- 
werd for them, and censure our own President and 


is Secretary of State for being so dilatory in not | 


sending fleets and armies tohelpthem. For what 
were we to send troops there? The true answer 


was, to geta large territory, and keep it as our | 


own. ‘l'hese aristocrats were to surrender us the 


country if we would but attack the majority, who | 


were cruelly oppressing them, the minority. This 
seemed to be the only reason why we should at- 
tack the native Yucatanese, unless, indeed, it was 
on account of their color. 

It was just suggested to him by a gentleman 


from North Carolina, [Mr. Cuineman,] that no | 


doubt Louis Philippe would have been very glad 
if we had sympathized on his side, and protected 
him against the blouses. No question of it. But 
who would have dared to propose that? If these 
Spaniards in Yucatan were not able to protect 


themselves against the natives whom they had so | 


long governed and oppressed, why should we be 
called on to do it for them? Who was troubling 
them? Anybody from abroad? Not at all. It 
was their own atfair—a contest within the country 
between a foreign faction and the natives of the 
country. 

Mr. R. said he did not rejoice in bloodshed—he 
hated war. 
a necessity for it; but the heart sickened at the 
thought of the carnage and misery that always 
followed; but we were not for that reason war- 
ranted in interfering between a petty faction and a 


| majority of the inhabitants of another country. 


The Administration would never have had the re- 


| motest idea of going on a crusade of pure human- 


ity to save the Yucatanese from being slaughtered 
had it not been for the hope of grabbing the coun- 
try—of getting more territory. The gentleman 


from Pennsylvania, he knew, had been actuated || 
by no such motive; he had been perfectly sincere | 


in his idea of what humanity required atour hands, 
That gentleman did not see that, if we once sent an 
army into Yucatan on the pretext of defending the 
inhabitants, we should retain the country forever; 
this that gentleman could not see. But Mr. R. 
would ask every other gentleman in that House 


whether, if we should once take such a step, we || 
should not hold on to Yucatan as ours forever? 


Why, as soon as we had driven back the Indians, 


we should want to be indemnified for the expenses | 
of the war—to be indemnified for our sympathy, | 


our great charity and regard to the claims of hu- 
manity; and they would indemnify us as Mexico 


was going to do, by yielding up their territory. It | 
| would be a dear intervention for the poor Indians. 
That country contained two distinct races, at war | 
with each other; and we were called to take part | 
with one of them, and to destroy their enemies. | 


Now, Mr. R. admitted that his sympathies were, 
first, in favor of the white race; but those who went 
on this ground must show him better samples of 
the white man than these Spaniards before they 
would get up his sympathies very high. Under 
these views of the case, and not desiring any hasty 
or premature action in a matter of so great import- 


ance, Mr. R. would move that the further consid- | 


eration of the message and of this whole subject 


be postponed to Tuesday next, and in the mean- | 


while the message and documents could be printed. 
Mr. JOHNSON, of Arkansas, demanded the 
previous question; he believed that that was in 
accordance with the sentument of the House. 
The CHAIR stated that if the previous question 
was seconded and carried, the main question would 


be, first, on referring the message and accompany- | 
ing documents to a Committee of the Whole on || 
the state of the Union, and secondly, on referring |, 


them to a select committee. 


After some desultory suggestions and conversa- 
tion— 


Mr. BOTTS asked Mr. Jonnson to consent to | 


withdraw his motion for the previous question. _ 
Mr. JOHNSON said he would do so, on condi- 


tion that the gentleman from Virginia would re- 
new tt. 


Mr. BOTTS promised to do so. He then went | 


He admitted there might at times be : 
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| on to say that this was a grave subject, and } 
was in an unfit condition to discuss or decide u = 
it, having recently entered the House, and ~ 
even having heard the message read. There aia 
be, and he believed there were, many more aa 
men in like circumstances, No one, he believed. 
had read the documents accompanying the mes. 
sage. The action of the House in this case mig, 
establish an important precedent, and that for q 
day perhaps not very remote. The House ought 
surely to have an opportunity to consider the facts 
and maturely to discuss the whole subject. There 
was a standing committee of the House to whom 
the consideration of this matter was specially ap. 
propriate, and Mr. B. had risen mainly with the 
purpose of moving the reference of the message 
and documents to the Committee on Foreien Af. 

fairs, and that they be printed. . 

He concluded, in compliance with his promise 
by moving the previous question, but said he 
should himself vote against it. 

The motion was seconded without a count, and 
the previous question put and carried; and, the 
main question being first on the reference to the 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 
it was decided in the negative. It was then put 
on referring to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
and carried: ayes 96. 

The message and documents were thereupon re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, and 
ordered to be printed. 

And then the House adjourned. 





PETITIONS, ETC. 


, The following memorials and petitions were presented 
under the rule, and referred: 


By Mr. ROCKWELL, of Massachusetts: The petition of 
| thyrty three citizens of Leyden, Massachusetts, praying for 
a tniform rate of postage, not to exceed one cent on news- 
papers and two cents on each prepaid letter of halt au 
| ounce. Also, the petition of Emily Hubbard, of East Gran- 
ville, Massachusetts, for a pension. Also, the petition of 
| Luther Edwards, of Chesterfield, Massachusetts, for a set- 
| tlement of national difficulties by a congress of nations. 
By Mr. LEVIN: Memorial of citizens of Philadelphia 
| city and county in favor of the civilization and preservation 
| of the Indians. Also, two memorials of citizens of Phila- 
delphia city and county, praying Congress to take action in 
relation to the exactions of the Camden and Amboy Railroad 
Company. 

By Mr. J. R. INGERSOLL: Additional memorials from 
citizens of Philadelphia, asking for the survey of a route for 
a post road between New York and Philadelphia—the line 
to be retained under the perpetual control of the Union, and 
|, to be used for the construction of a railroad. 








IN SENATE. 
Satunpay, April 29, 1848. 


After the customary prayer— 

On motion of Mr. HANNEGAN, the reading 
of the Journal was dispensed with. 

A message was received from the President of 
the United States, relative to affairs in Yucatan. 
[See House proceedings for the message. } 

There were sundry documents accompanying 
the message. The message having been read— 

Mr. HANNEGAN moved that the message and 
documents be referred to the Committe on Foreign 
| Relations, and that they be printed. 

Mr. CALHOUN. Before that question is put, 

_ I rise to express my regret that the President should 
| place this recommendation on any other ground 
| than that of humanity. If I heard the message 
aright, he asserts the principle as deduced from 
| Mr. Monroe’s declaration, that when the people 
of any portion of this continent is placed in the 
condition in which Yucatan is, and either party 
should be compelled to apply to us for protection, 
we should interpose and protect them, to prevent 
the interference of England, or some other foreign 
_power. A broad and dangerous principle, ot. 
if oes far beyond Mr. Monroe’s declaration. 1t 
| is difficult to say what limits can be fixed to It, or 
| to what it would carry us, if reduced to practice. 
I take this early opportunity—for experience has 
brought me to aerike at once on the introduction of 
an objectionable measure—to express my surprise 
and regret, that the President should seize such an 
‘occasion as this to recommend the occupation of 
Yucatan by our army, or a portion of it, if it could 
be spared from Mexico. It is startling. Who 
| can tell to what it will lead, and where it will end? 
| How strange to recommend it at such a time, on the 
| ground, if we did not occupy it, some other Power 
|| might. In the present condition of Europe, there 
| is no more probability that England, or any other 
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power there, would seize on Yucatan, than that 
jas an individual, would. Who can suppose, 
‘ srossed as she is, and all other Powers in that 
oe aan of the globe are, with questions connected 
q sh their existence, that they could, for a moment, 
*iertail an idea of the kind? England has enough 
on attend to athome. Who can tell what may be 
vercondition? ‘The supposition of the possibility 
fsuch a step on her part, seems to me strange and 
inaccountable. I did hope that the experience of 
he Mexican war—that precipitate and rash meas- | 
ye, Which has cost the country so dearly in blood | 


TH 


—- t} 


| of which | intend to move an adjournment. 
| out of respect to a member of this body, who is 
| at this moment in the agonies of death. 
! that the discussion should be proceeded with at 


ad treasure—Wwould have taught the Administra || 
al 


on moderation and caution, and induced them to 
shun any course of policy calculated to plunge the | 
sountry in a Similar cost and sacrifice. Who can | 


‘rm an estimate of the expenditure, the sacrifice || 


of life, and the difficulties to which the adoption of 
sie President’s recommendation in this case would | 
ad? ‘The condition of Europe ought to admonish | 
ya against taking it. 


What are the causes which have led to its pres- || 


‘ent upheaving, and the reeling to and fro of all her | 
Governments? What are those which are assigned | 
for the overthrow of the French monarchy, and 
the danger that threatens the British with the same 
fate? Among the prominent is the heavy burden 
imposed on the people, which has crushed them | 
to the earth, and which has been continually in- | 
creasing. It is charged that the onerous burden 
imposed on the people of France by the mighty 
wars of Napoleon, instead of being diminished, 
were actually increased under the Government ot 
iis ate monarch, and that those imposed on the 
vople of England to resist his gigantic power, are 
as great as they were at the end of the mighty con- 
tes between the two Powers, allowance being made 
for the depreciation of the currency. Are we not | 
furly liable to the same charge? Has there been 
any alleviation of the burden imposed on our peo- 
ple by the payment of the debts of the Revoluuon, 
or the war of 1812? Are our expenses less than 
they were in the war of 1812, allowing for the de- 
preciation of the currency during that conflict? 
‘Those who have not attended to the subject would 
ve surprised, on comparing the expenses of the | 
Government now with what it was during Mr. 
Monroe’s administration. It terminated in 1825, 
iwenty-three yearsago. The average expenditure 
of that administration did not exceed $10,000,000 
annually, deducting the payment of the principal 
and interest of the public debt. It ia difficult to 
say what it is now; it will probably be not less than 
$30,000,000. It is true, our population has in- 
creased, but it has probably not more than doubled, 
while our expenses has increased three-fold. And 
yet, heedless of consequences, it is proposed to 
adopta course of policy, before we have extrica- 
ted ourselves from the burden and losses of the 
Mexican war, which may lead to expenses and 
sacrifices of which no one can form even a conjec- 
ture. 1am willing, on the score of humanity, to 
go as far as we can with safety and propriety, in 
this case. Flow far that is, 1 am not prepared to 
say; but I cannot possibly support the course of 
poiley recommended by the President, as | un- 
dersiand the message. 1 am not certain as to 
what he intends; but be it such as | suppose or 
not, I cannot but regret that he should mix up 
what ought to be an appeal purely to our human- 
ily with the considerations he has. ‘I'he case of 
Yucatan is indeed an awful one. In the midst of 
our sympathy, we may derive instructions from 
i. The people of Yucatan, after they threw off 
tue Spanish yoke, acting on the idea that all 
men are qualified to enjoy the blessing of liberty, 
and ought of right to possess it, liberated the 
‘argé mass of their population, consisting of 
aborigines in a state of ignorance and subjection, 
and raised them to a level with themselves, by 
making them citizens. The result is such as we 
this day witness. They were too ignorant to 
appreciate liberty, or exercise the rights it con- 
ferred; and instead of gratitude, they have turned 
round and murdered those who conferred it on 
them, and laid waste and devastated the country. 
Such are the fruits of a misguided, misjudging 
philanthropy, combined with erroneous political 
notions, which are so prevalent at the present time 
in more enlightened and civilized countries, but 
which, whenever reduced to practice, must lead to 
disastrous consequences. 

Mr. HANNEGAN, 1 cannot but think that 
the honorable Senator from South Carolina has 
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| misconceived, to a very great extent, the reasons 
| assigned by the President for making the recom- 


mendation which he has made. I am inclined to 
think the Senator must have mistaken the nature 


| of the message; and | would now proceed to set 
him right upon the subject, but for a reason which 


I suppose is known to every Senator, on account 
lt is 


I dislike 


such a time, and | therefore move that the Senate 
do now adjourn. 

Mr. FOOTE. 1 hope the honorable Senator 
will withdraw his mouon for a moment, in order 
that | may make a suggestion in reference to what 
has been said by the Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. HANNEGAN. If the debate be allowed 
to proceed, it will occupy the whole day. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Massachusetts. Will the gen- 
tleman allow the question to be taken on a mouon 
to print before he moves an adjournment? 

Mr. HANNEGAN. Certainly. 

Mr. FOOTE. IL rise for the purpose of urging 
on the honorable Senator from Indiana, whose oth- 


| cial station as chairman of the Committee on For- 


eign Affairs, seems to indicate the peculiar propri- 
ety of a suitable response to what has fallen from 
the honorable Senator from South Carolina, being 
offered by him. ‘The unhappy condition of one of 
our most worthy associates in this body, so pa- 
thetically alluded to by the Senator from Indiana, 
might well prevent a long debate at the present 
moment. but, yielding to none in sympathy for 
my suffering friend and his distressed family, l 
feel bound to insist, that at least a few remarks 
should be made by some Senator in defence of the 
Executive message so pointedly and, as | think, 
unjustly assailed, vy the Senator from South Caro- 
lina. ‘lhe speech of the Senator from South Caro- 
lina going out without any reply, is well calculated 
to engender prejudice and diffuse error, as | am sure, 
in relauion to a great question, involving most deep- 
ly the honor and welfare of the Republic, and 
which, in several of its bearings, is one of peculiar 
delicacy to the presentcondition of our country and 


the civilized world. 1 hope the honorable Senator | 


from Indiana will consent to say something at once 
in defence of the message. If he will not, as he 
seems unwilling to do, | teel bound to say, before 
I yield the floor, what [ am convinced wiil be jus- 
tuned by the reading of the document in question, 
when 1t shall have been examined, that it has been 
most surprisingly misunderstood by the Senator 
from South Carolina, who, ‘‘ taking the question 
at the first pop,’’ as he styles it, has entirely failed 
to interpret the language of the message with even 


question would not be 


i 





bills and the bill to regulate the appointment of 
clerks in the Executive departments the special 
order of the day for Wednesday next, at one hour 
after the meeting of the House, and for every sub- 
sequent day at the same hour, Fridays and Satur- 
davs excepted, until they are finally disposed of. 


Mr. FICKLIN hoped his friend from Ohio 


would consent this time to include the Oregon bill. 


Mr. VINTON asked the yeas and nays; which 


were ordered. 


Mr. FICKLIN wished to move an amendment, 


to include the Oregon bill. 


The SPEAKER stated that no amendment was 


now in order, as the question was put upon the 
suspension of the rules. 


Mr. HOUSTON, of Alabama, wished to inquire 


if the gentleman from Ohio had made the effort in 
committee to take up these bills? 


The SPEAKER stated that no debate was in 


order. 


Mr. VINTON replied, if it was in order, he 


would cheerfully answer the inquiry; and, no ob- 
jection being made, he said that the first-named 
bill had been taken up in committee nearly a month 
ago, and they had not been able to reach it since, 


on account of the special orders which had put it 
aside, 


Mr. HOLMES, of South Carolina, inquired if 


it would be in order to move an amendment to take 
up all the private bills on the Speaker's table? 


The SPEAKER replied that the resolution was 


not open to amendment, not having yet been re- 
ceived. 

s Mr. HOLMES added, that it did this House no 
credit to stop the whole legislation of the country. 
He spoke of bothgpolitical parties. 


Mr. HALL, of Missouri, asked if there was not 


already a special order for the day named—being 
the bill relative to granting bounty-land warrants? 


Mr. VINTON supposed, in case there was 


already a special order, this would take its place 
subsequent to that, and the bills would be acted 
upon in the order named in the resolution. 


The motion to suspend the rules was decided by 


yeas and nays: Yeas’ 127, nays 25. 


Two-thirds having voted in the affirmative, the 


rules were suspended, and the resolution received. 


Mr. VINTON moved the previous question. 
Mr. FICKLIN hoped the call for the previous 
persisted in. 

Mr. VINTON said he felt called upon to persist 


in the motion. 


Mr. McKAY a a modification of the 


resolution so as to place the bill in relation to the 


ay of clerks before the naval service bill. 
| 


an approximation to his usual accuracy in such | 


matters. I have read the message at the Clerk’s 
table, and feel authorized to insist, that had the 
distinguished Senator from South Carolina done 
himself and the country the justice to examine it 
before he indulged in the harsh strictures to which 
we have listened, he never would have uttered 
tv. o-thirds of what we have heard from him on the 
present occasion. I solemnly invoke a complete 
suspension of the public judgment in regard to the 


message unul it shall have been printed and dis- | 


passionately examined. 

Mr. HANNEGAN. I feel as much anxiety to 
reply to what has fallen from the Senator from 
South Carolina as the Senator from Mississippi 
can do; but from the fact 1 have stated, I feel a 
disinclination to do so at present. 

On motion, the Senate adjourned. 











HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Mownpay, Yay 1, 1848. 


The Journal of Saturday was read and approved. | 


The SPEAKER stated, that when the House 


adjourned on Saturday last, the question pending | 
was on the mouon of Mr. McKay to suspend the | 
rules, to enable him to offer a resolution fixing the | 


hour of meeting of the House at 10 o’clock, a. m., 
and of the adjournment thereof at 3 o’clock, daily. 
After suggestions from various members— 
Mr. Mch AY so modified his motion as merely to 


fix the hour of meeting of the House at 11 o’clock, | 


a. m.; which was agreed to: and the House will 
accordingly meet hereafter at 11 o’clock, a. m. 
Mr. VINTON moved to suspend the rules, to 
enable him to offer the resolution he has heretofore 
sought to offer, making the various appropriation 


| the Senate announces to this 

| choly intelligence that death has again visited the 

'| halis of our National Council. 

| ter Asn-ey, late a Senator of the State of Arkan- 
sas, is no more. 


r. VINTON had no objection so to modify 


the resolution; and it was modified accordingly. 


The House then seconded the demand for the 


previous question; and the main question being 
put, the resolution was agreed to. 


OBITUARY. 
A message was received from the Senate an- 


| nouncing the decease of the Hon. Curster Asu- 
| Ley and the proceedings of the Senate thereon. 
The resolutions of the Senate having been read— 


Mr. JOHNSON, of Arkansas, rose and address- 


ed the House as follows: 


Mr. Speaker: The message just received from 
louse the melan- 


The Hon. Cures- 


He is the second Senator, in the brief existence 


of Arkansas as a State of this Union, who has died, 
in the maturity of years which promised wisdom 
and usefulness, in the full vigor of a sound consti- 

| tution, and the er of a general good health 
that promised long life 


He died, sir, on Saturday last, the 29th of April, 


at two o’clock in the afternoon, after a short but 
painfully afflicting illness. 
| proaching dissolution, he made the fullest prepara- 
| tion 


Conscious of his ap- 


Granted to him, as it was, to enjoy the ful 


|| possession of his intellect to the latest moment, but 


| 


_ with a heart full of solicitude for his bereaved fam- 
| ily, he died reconciled with God and. the world, 
calm and resigned. He died in the midst of friends 
_ that were attached to him, and his family that wor- 
_ Shipped him. 
_ Christian ministry, he was calmed in the hour of 
| his last sleep with the elevated thoughts, the pure 
i and soothing consolations of the Christian religion. 


Blessed with the kind offices of a 
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He died, sir, whilst yet at the summit of a just 
ambition, whilat yet in the enjoyment of the proud- 
est honors to which an American and a patriot 
could aspire. Happy, sir, are these circumstances, 
few can be favored with a death like this. 

He was born in Westfield, Massachusetts, and, 
when less than a year old, was taken with his 
father and family, who removed to Hudson, New 
York. He was educated to the legal profession, 
and, at the age of twenty-seven, emigrated to Illi- 
nos, 

He afterwards married in Missouri, and in 1819, 
removed to and settled in the then Territory of 
Arkansas. Urged by a spirit of enterprise, sus- 
tained alone by a firm and active intellect, he fixed 
his habitation ina region whose boundaries were 
unexplored, whose lands were an unbroken wilder- 
ness, Whose limits were filled with strange and 
savage tribes, and of which legend and tradition 
could tell but litle. There, sir, without wealth, 
acquaintance, or resources, at opening manhood, 
nearthirty years ago, hecasthis lot. Heclosed his 
life, sir, a Senator of this great American Union. 

Voor at the outset of his life in Arkansas, upon 
his profession alone he depended for the support 
of hunself and family. Of a mind active and pow- 
erful, he acquired distinction early as a sound 
lawyerand an able advocate. Devoted to his pro- 
fession, studious and energetic, for many years 
previous to his abandonment of his practice, he 
ranked unrivalled as the first and ablest member 
of the bar. The history of a professional life, its 
privations, trials, and dangers ina frontier coun- 
try, however interesting in a thousand incidents, 
however eminent for success, is scarcely an object 
of general interest. Sufficient is it to say, a quar- 
ter of a century of uninterrupted devotion, the 
attainment through it of pecuniary independence, 
and the ultimate accumulation of wealth, marked 
his professional career. 

He was energetic by nature, sound in judgment, 
deliberate in action, and distinguished for accom- 
plished manners and unyielding purpose. His 
habits were frugal, temperate, and marked by no 
EXCESS. 

lle was elected to the United States Senate in 
the fall of 1544, to fill the vacancy of the lamented 
Fulton, who died under like sudden, painful, and 
alllicting circumstances. 

Upon his entrance into the Halls of the Senate, 
he was placed at once in a position conspicuous for 
is Importance, and which required of its occupant 
a high order of talent and greatexperience. ‘That 
position he continued to occupy. The acceptable 
manner in which he discharged the duties of that 
position, as chairman of the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, ts too well known to this House and the 
country to require any comment, 

Ile was reelected for the full term, in 1846, after 
a most excited and protracted contest. For his 
success in that instance, he was not less indebted 
to his own strong will, his habits of labor, his en- 
ergy, and admitted ability, than to the ardent devo- 
tion of his friends; and there is not one who then 
opposed him, whose heart does not reject, at the 
knowledge of this grief, the transient acrimony of 
that hour. 

A human being, his were the virtues, the pas- 
sions, and incident difficulties of humanity. To 
the deep grief of his many friends, and to the utter 
desolation of his family, he is lost. The scene of 
his happiness and his brightest virtues was the do- 
mesuc circle; the temple in which he worshipped 
was made up of their unchanging affection, their 
trusting and confiding love. Truly has this cir- 
cle been riven to the centre, and this temple cast 
down. The light which guided and cheered has 
gone out for them, and who is there that does not 
sympathize with griefs heartrending, with griefs 
so deep, and so well-founded. No language of 
mine could adequately portray them; but none 
there are that would not alleviate them, none so 
poor of heart as do not sympathize. 

In the annunciation of this event, so afflicting to 
so many, I have discharged a painful duty which 
1 owe to this House, to my State, and to the mem- 
ory of an eminent representative of her rights, her 
interests, and her dignity. [could never have an- 
ticipated it, and | pray God that a like task, so 
intimately connected with the sorrows of others, 
may never again become my lot. 

Mr. J. concluded by moving the following reso- 
lutions: 


Resolved, That this House has heard, with deep sensibil- 


TE 


ity, the announcement of the death of the Hon. Cuester 
ASHLEY, & Senator in Congress from the State of Arkansas. 

Resolved, That, as a tesumony of respect for the memory 
of the deceased, the members and officers of this House will 
wear the usual badge of mourning for thirty days. 

Resolved, ‘That tue proceedings of this House in relation 
to the death of the Hon. CuestTer Asuuey, be conmunica- 
ted to the family of the deceased by the Clerk. 

Resoived, That this House will attend the funeral of the 
deceased in a body; and, as a further mark of respect for 


his memory, that it do now adjourn until twelve o’clock to- | 


morrow. 


The question was stated on agreeing to the reso- 
lutions; when— 

Mr. WHITE, of New York, rose and addressed 
the House as follows: 

Mr. Speaker: May I be permitted in a few 
words to express upon this occasion my sorrow 
and grief at the sudden departure forever of our 
esteemed and worthy friend. Three winters have 
we lodged at the same house and fed at the same 


table; three winters and more have we been in | 


daily social and familiar intercourse, and never, 


upon any occasion, or at any time, have | observed | 


for a single moment an impertinent or angry re- 
mark—a discourteous, unkind, or ungentiemanly 
action, 

Of his early life | know but little; but it must 
have been a life of industry, sobriety, prudence, 
and economy, to have placed him where he was 
when stricken down by the arrow of death. The 


artficer of his own fame and fortune, which were | 
all that the moderated ambition of man could de- , 


sire, though they could not’avert the relentless 
assaults of the destroyer, yet offer a bright and 
glowing picture to the young men of our country 
to imitate his virtues if they would obtain the 
honors. 

What a solemn warning to us all! On Satur- 
day, one week before his death, Mr. Asuvey, with 
his family and a party of friends, visited that hal- 
lowed and beautitul spot where repose the earthly 
remains of the immortal Washington. No mem- 
ber of this House has better assurances of seeing 
many days and years return than did this Senator 
upon that occasion: in the enjoyment of perfect 
health, buoyant and elastic spirits, most cheerful 
and even gay, having for the time laid aside his 
toga virilis senatoris, and entering with the light 
joyousness of youth into the social scenes and 
circles of the day, added much to the pleasure and 
happiness of the party by the radiation of joys 
from his own heart. But where is he now? In 
the cold embrace of that stern monarch who has 
so often visited these halls, that well may we cry 
for mercy and implore the protection of Almighty 
God to save us from the grasp of this destroying 
angel. With these often-repeated and solemn warn- 


ings, Who among us can claim one day or one heur 


as hisown? Shall these calls pass unheard and 
unheeded? Shall we still pursue the shadow? or, 
rather, shall we, like sane and sober men, account- 
able to God and our country, apply ourselves with 
diligence and zeat to the duties before us as legis- 
lators, as men, and as Christians? 

‘The resolutions were then unanimously adopt- 


ed, and the House adjourned until twelve o’clock | 


to-morrow. 








IN SENATE. 
Monpay, May 1, 1848. 
As soon as the Journal was read, 


Mr. BORLAND, of Arkansas, announced the 


death of his colleague, the Hon. Cnester Asn- 
Ley, as follows: 


Mr. Presiwent: My official introduction into | 
this Chamber has been marked with calamity, and | 


overcast with gloom. ‘The first of its public duues 


that has devolved upon me is of deep solemnity, || 
and its performance is undertaken with feelings of | 


oppressive sadness. 


Just one week ago, a venerable form—in the — 
fullness of life, and the seeming vigor of perfect | 
health—-rose in his place, and, in a voice well 


known and respected here, announced my position 
in this assembly. That form will not rise again 
in this presence; for it now lies lifeless and cold as 
a clod of the valley. That voice will be heard no 


more within these walls; for it is hushed in death. | 
In return for the kind courtesy of presenting me, | 


as his colleague, to this company of honorable 
Senators, | pay but the poor and painful tribute of 
making known his final separation. The last act 


AL GLOBE. | 


___ May 1, 


Cnester Asuvey, a Senator from the State of 
Arkansas, is no more. He breathed his lag: . 
his lodgings in this city, on Saturday last, the 0: 
|of April, at fifteen minutes before two o'clock. 

the afternoon. On Sunday of last week, he ( 
tated himself upon the perfection of his he 
Soon after breakfast, the next mornine 
a of slight indisposition; but 90 
vardly to command a second thought. 
| usual hour he proceeded to his place in this 
ber. When the Journal had been read, he 
| the favor to present my credentials, as his co} 
A few minutes after, his indisposition increased. 
he had the sensation of chilliness, and, leaving the 
Capitol, returned to his lodgings. That evening | 
found him deeply jaundiced, and in the delirium of 
fever. This latter symptom had usually marked 
even his slightest indisposition—as is very common 
with individuals of large brain and sanguine tey). 
perament. His family, however, thought him not 
seriously ill—certainly not in danger. But on 
Thursday morning he had grown evidently worse 
and a distinguished physician of the city was called 
to see him. His condition was found to be such 
even then, as to afford little hope of his recovery, 
Another eminent practitioner was consulted, and 
the same opinion given. 

On Friday morning I was invited to make a third 
party in the professional consultation. But there 
was no ground for hope. An intense and exten. 
sive inflammation had seized upon the bowels, 
and, in my opinion, upon the liver also; and was 
of that type, occasionally encountered, which, set- 
ting at naught the highest science and the best 
directed efforts of human skill, run, almost from 
the very outset, steadily and rapidly into a fatal 
termination. I had seen similar cases before; and 

[am particularly reminded by it of that of the late 
Senator Fulton, who was, alike in station, in dis- 
ease, and in death, the predecessor of him whose 
loss we now deplore. 

Colonel Asuiey was a native of New England. 
| He was born at Westfield, in Massachusetts, on the 
Ist day of June, 1790; and, consequently, at the 
| ume of his death, was in the 58th year of his age. 
| When an infant only three months, he was carried 
by his parents, who removed to the town of Hudson, 
in New York. He grew up, engaged in the practice 
of the law, and resided there about twenty-seven 
years; then migrated to Illinois, where he remain- 
ed about two years; and subsequently visiting the 
territory, of what is now the State of Arkansas, in 
1819, determined to make his residence at Little 
Rock, then a mere landing on the southern bank, 
some three hundred miles above the mouth of the 
Arkansas river. Soon afterwards he married in 
Missouri, and removed, with his young family, to 
his home in the wilderness. 

At that period, a settlement in what was truly 
‘“‘ the far West,’’ was no trivial undertaking. It 
required a high degree of enterprise to enceunter 
_ the privations, hardships, and perils of frontier life 

—now so much talked about, but then actually 
endured. An uncommon share of mental forecast 
| would alone suffice to ascertain a point in so wide 
a range, which must become the centre of import- 
ant operations, from which settlement and civiliza- 
tion must radiate, and then throw back an accu- 
mulated interest. A firmness, fixedness, singleness 
a pee true to its object as the needle to the 
pole, was alone capable of abiding the full devel- 
opment of the little cloud of improvement, then 
no bigger than a man’s hand, which was, within a 
quarter of a century, to cover with its golden dra- 
_pery the whole horizon. Yet many a New England 
oe timeaty a strippling, from anywhere this side 
| the mountains, impelled by the irrepressible spirit 
of progress, guided by a judgment so clear in 1's 
perceptions, and so rapid in its combinations, as to 
seem intuitive, and sustained by a will as potent as 
the lever of Archimedes, has exhibited all the high 
qualities I have mentioned; and that, too, in the 
construction ofimperishable monuments—not mon- 
uments like the towering pyramids of Egypt, bar- 
| ren of utility as the wastes of sand they overlook 
—nor like the huge walls of the Roman coliseum, 
within which human beings were wont to be§de- 
graded to the cruel level of wild beasts; but of 
_ monuments ofa purer order, of a loftier structure, of 
| more comprehensive proportions—dedicated to the 
| higher,sentiments of the haman heart, and adapted 
| to the true wants of human society—monuments 
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ioe spires, Which crowd our thoroughfares, of the 
ing commerce of our ‘inland seas;”’ and, 
ove all, of the millions of freemen who sleep se- 
cals under their own roof-trees, and Stand in 
_npscious sovereignty upon the fertile soil of their 
wn broad acres. Ina word—the noble aggregate 
of these monuments 1s before the world, in the 
oeerless prosperity of ** the great West.”’ I have 
‘elected the New England boy, the cis-montane 
arippling, as the type of a class. And of that 
-jass it would be difficult to find a more character- 


istic representative than the individual of whom I 


am here to speak, whether we regard the vigor, the , 


oerseverance, or the success of his exertions. 

‘At the age of twenty-nine years, without patri- 
mony, without resources ofany kind, except those 
ye possessed in his acute and comprehensive intel- 
ect, his high purpose, and indomitable will, but 
recently married to a woman of congenial spirit, 
landed at Little Rock, and entered upon the 
practice of the law, which was necessarily restrict- 
ed then, and for several years afterwards, almost 
exclusively to cases before the territorial courts, 
involving the titles to land, and personal vio- 
lence among a border population. In attending 
to these cases, of which, on account of his high 
intelligence and untiring industry, he soon obtained 
alarge proportion, he was frequently required to 
traverse, aS his circuit, the whole country which 
now forms the State of Arkansas, and portions of 
that included in Missouri. Even for one who par- 
ticipated in them, it would be difficult to depict the 
scenes incident to professional life, in times and 


under circumstances when the Jaw was adminis- | 


ered almost without books, the courts often held 
in the open air, the leathern thong serving the place 
of prison walls, and the ready rifle that of the 
jailer’s key. 
streams no bridges, the country, for many miles 
between certain points of settlement, was unmarked 
by human habitations. ‘Through all this, the 
course of the young lawyer was onward and 
upward—undismayed, unchecked by difficulties, 
which seemed, indeed, but to excite to still greater 
activity the strong energies of his nature. Storing 
his mind from books whenever the means were 
within his reach, he was ever improving his pow- 
ers by those exercises among men, and in the 


practical affairs of life 8which qualify the man of | 


usiness to be useful to his fellows, while giving 
due attention to his own interests. But it is not 
necessary that I should follow up in detail the 
steps of him 1 would represent. f 

and not the particular means of their accomplish- 
ment, IT have to speak. And if the results at- 


tained by my deceased colleague may be the meas- | 


ure of his worth, then, in the success of his exer- 
uons, he has established a reputation for wisdom 
and sagacity which might satisfy the ambition of 
any man. Devoting himself assiduously to the 
business of his profession, he suffered not the con- 


lagious example of political aspiring to lure him | 


from the high and holy purpose of making pro- 
vision for the wants and comforts of the interesting 
family he was gathering around him. 


locks, we find him in the walks of private life, 
with unflagging industry and unabating vigor rais- 


ing upon the foundations he had already laid the | 


superstructure of affluence for his children. He 


was at length successful; and, as if Providence— | 


ever propitious to those who are laborious in use- 
lul pursuits—had been watching his career, so 
soon as he had completed the provision for his 
own household, a stauon of high public trast—the 
station he held in this Chamber—was presented to 
his acceptance. 

_ Although he had long enjoyed a high character 
or ability, and ever felt a deep interest in the pub- 


lic welfare, it was not until the month of April, | 
1844, that Colonel Asuxey entered actively into the || 


political movements of the country. At that time, 


& warm party contest was commencing, and his 


talents were called into the service upon the Dem- 
Well and 


Socratic electoral ticket of Arkansas. 
nobly did he justify the confidence and fulfill,the 
‘Xpectations which had induced his selection. 
With an activity rarely witnessed in one of his 


years, he traversed the whole State, through the | 


‘eats and rains of summer; with zeal and power 
he advocated the principles, and urged upon the 
people the measures of his political faith; and 
while all confessed his fidelity and efficiency in the 
Cause he espoused, even those who most suffered 


TH 
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Then the Jand had no roads, the | 


is of results, | 


| Until the | 
frosts of more than fifty winters had bleached his | 


from the blows he dealt so fast and forcibly, were 
the last to be offended at the manner of their in- 
fliction. He accomplished one achievement in 
that canvass, which stands unparalleled, | appre- 
hend, in the annals of political controversy. He 
actually converted from the ‘error of his ways” 
one of the electors on the opposing party ticket— 
caused him to withdraw from the contest, and en- 
joyed the satisfaction of knowing that, in the 
autumn election, he voted for the Democratic elect- 
ors. From this, some idea may be formed of the 
character of his services. Ex pede Herculem! In 
the month of August of that year, the excellent, 
the estimable Fulton died. Almost all eyes were 
at once turned to the accomplished elector as his 
successor. So, when the General Assembly of the 
State convened in November, the popular expect- 
ation was realized, and Colonel ASHLEY was elected 
to a seat in this body to fill the unexpired term, 
without any regular opposition, and by an almost 
unanimous vote. In 1846 he was reélected to the 
same high station for six years from the 4th day 
of last March. From these demonstrations, an 
estimate may be formed of the place he occupied 

in the hearts of his people—of the standing he had 
| at home, in the Territory of which he had been 
among the earliest pioneers—in the State he had 

helped to found, and with whose growth he had 
grown, and with whose strength he had strength- 
,ened. Of his standing and his reputation here, 
I am not competent to speak from personal ob- 
servation. ‘To those whom I address, he was 
better known. But if I may judge from the distin- 
guished position you assigned him, even as a new 
member, in the business of this body, it is certain 
that he fully sustained the reputation for ability 
with which he came here. And from those ind1- 
cations which never deceive, for they are of the 


heart, so abundantly furnished by the anxious | 


throng of his brother Senators about his death-bed 
—by the quivering lips and tearful eyes of hosts 
of triends—by the touching solemnity of this 
| Chamber—lI gather testimonials to his heart’s good- 
ness; laurels for the crown of his private worth, 
of far more real value than those which may be 
commanded by the brightest corruscations of mere 
intellect—far more enduring than ‘‘ the bubble rep- 
utation”’ snatched from the cannon’s mouth, 

If to be great a man must perform with ability 
his public trusts, so to be good he must sustain 
worthily his private relations. In my opinion, no 
man can be wholly unhappy who is surrounded 
with an amiable family, nor can he be otherwise 
than good if he devote himself with fidelity to the 
| happiness of that family. Lam aware, sir, that] am 

approaching a sacred subject—fitter for discussion 
in narrower and less public walls than these. But 
1 merely allude to it in illustration of the finest 
feature inthe human character—I mean domestic 
' affection—a feature strikingly predominant in the 
otherwise strongly-marked character of my de- 
ceased colleague. Many who now hear me have 
noticed and admired, as all must respect, this en- 
dearing characteristic. Itdistinguished himathome, 
wherever he was known. But if he loved his fam- 
ily, he was loved by them in return. If his inveat- 
| ment of the heart’s best treasures in this noblest 
| of institutions, sanctioned of Heaven and known 
among men, was munificent, he was not without 
reward—well and punctually was he repaid with 
usury. Even had business disappointed or ambi- 
| tion failed him, he had this rich resource, which 
no power on earth could destroy. The tide of do- 


| fabled Pactolus, rolled its golden sands, in attract- 


| pathway of life. f 
| But, sir, if the strong cords of pious sympa- 
| thy, which bind the members of a family together, 


sudden and unexpected severance of those cords, 
is productive of the hardest agony the heart can 
know. That this is so, 1 have but to refer to that 
‘scene which I have but recently left. But who 
| shall describe that? Surely I shall not attempt it. 
Sir, though I am comparatively but a young man, 
my pursuits in life and my own sad experience 
have made me familiar with scenes of suffering, 
too often with death. Asa duty, I have trained 
| myself to look upon the sufferings, even the disso- 
| lution of my own sex, not with coldness of heart, 
| I trust, but with some degree of composure. But 
|| the sight of a woman’s sorrows—and of such sor- 
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mestic affection and happiness at home, like the , 


ive beauty and unfailing abundance, along his | 


confer the truest happiness upon those within the || 
charmed circle, the severance, and, above all, the | 
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rows as I have had to witness within the last few 
days—has, [ confess, unmanned me—has made 
mea very child in feeling; and in its manifesta- 
tions I have seen the strong man, full of life and 
hope, suddenly cut down—not afraid to die, but 
unwilling to leave those he loved so tenderly. Fis 
agony was touching. I bowed my heart in hu- 
mility before that Power who has created, and 
who may destroy all things, while I confessed the 
emptiness of earth and the fleeting vanity of all 
human pursuits. But, sir, it was the heart-break- 
ing of that noble and devoted wife, who, for more 
than a quarter of a century, had spread the balm 
of her affection about his heart, and smiled away 
his cares, while she leaned upon him for that sup- 
port and protection which was never withheld—it 
was the utter prostration of that lovely daughter, 
who, like an angel of grace, hung about his pillow, 
endeavoring to repay his early and never-failing 
care, with those offices of affection which the heart 
of woman alone knows when to offer, as her hand 
alone can apply;—it was these things, sir, which 
overcame me—under these my heart has sunk. 
From the scene of these occurrences | have come 
here to speak of their subject. No wonder, then, 
1 am unable to do him justice; no wonder that lan- 
guage fails to do the bidding of my own full heart, 
and falls far short of your deSires. 

But, sir, gloomy as the picture we contemplate 
undoubtedly is, it is not entirely without relief, 
Deep as its shades confessedly are, the light is not 
wholly excluded, Our friend has died, and his 
loss has brought agony to the hearts of survivors; 
but, as he lived not without usefulness, so he has 
died not without hope. He gave abundant and 
heart-cheering evidence, in that hour when decep- 
tion is never practised, and self-delusion rarely in- 
dulged—on his death-bed, and when he knew he 
must die—in that solemn and soul-trying hour, be 
gave abundant and heart-cheering evidence that he 
was a patriot and a Christian. It has been my 
fortune to stand by many beds of death, in the 
retirement of domestic privacy, surrounded by all 
the endearing associations of home and friends. I 
haye seen brave men die upon the field of battle, 
when nerved by all the appliances of enthusiasm— 
the clash of arms and the shouts of victory. But 
I can say with perfect trath, that never have I seen 
any man meet death (although unwillingly) with 
more calm courage or pious resignation. Among 
his last words, addressed to his family, with great 
self-possession, and in tones of emphatic sincerity, 
were these—and they are worthy of remembrance: 
‘** Pray for the welfare of our country, and prepare 
to meet me in Heaven.” 

Mr. President, my relations toward all of the 
three Senators from Arkansas have been peculiar. 
Though not yet five years a resident of that State, 
it has been my fortune to succeed one of them 
upon this floor—to have attended, as a friend and 
medical adviser, in the dying hours of the other 
two; and, in reference to the last, to pronounce his 
eulogy. Sad have been these latter relations; and 
strange are the mutations which they mark upon 
the calendar of human affairs! May Heaven grant 
me strength to sustain the responsible duties to 
which | have succeeded. 

i Mr. Bortanp concluded by offering the follow- 
ing resolutions: 


Resolved, That the Senate has heard with deep sensibility 
the announcement of the death of the Hon. Cursrer Asu- 

| Ley, a Senator from the State of Arkansas. 

Resolved, That, as a testimony of respect for the memory 
of the deceased, the members and officers of the Senate will 
wear the usual badge of mourning for thirty days. 

Resolved, That the proceedings of the Senate in relation 
to the death of the Hon. Cuester AsuLey be comimuni- 
cated to the family of the deceased by the Seeretary. 

Resolved, That the Senate will attend the funeral of the 
deceased in a body ; and, asa further mark of respect fur his 
memory, that it do now aajourn. 


Mr. BREESE then addressed the Senate to the 
following effect: 

Mr. Presivent: In rising to second the motion 
of the honorable Senator who has just made the 
solemn announcement of the death of one of our 
honored associates—an event alike startling and 
sudden—I may be permitied, I hope, without in- 
trusion, to add a few words to the beautiful eulo- 
— he has so feelingly pronounced. I fear, in so 





oing, I shall disturb the harmony of its language, 
whilst it is yet vibrating on the ear, and interrupt 
that generous flow of feeling it has so ma et 
inspired” Yet, sir, there are circumstances in the 

| life of the deceased, and of him who now addresses 
you, to which it may not be impropeg, on this 
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: c ’ } 
mournful occasion, to advert, and which prompt | 


me to offer a slight tribute to his memory. Itis, 
sir, thirty years since we met for the first time 
in the then far-off wilderness of the West, he my 
senior by many years, then a practising lawyer, 
I a student, preparing for that honorable protes- 
sion, both buoyant with hope, with a bright and 


promising world before us, and both entering it | 


with an ardor and a determination to win a name, 
Professional business in the winter of 1819-20, 
called the deceased temporarily, as he thought, to 
Arkansas, from which he did not return. Com- 


. ' 
mon report, which reached the friends he had left | 
in IHinois, told them of the high standing he had | 
acquired at the bar of that State; and that he had, 


by a proper exereise of his talents, amassed’a large 
fortune. If vever saw him again unul lt met him 
here as an associate in this Chamber, at the second 
session of the twenty-eighth Congress. Our ac- 
quaintance was atonee renewed, and we had much 


to speak of the varied yet similar fortunes a quarter 


of a century had achieved for us. 
Convress ve were appointe d on two of the most 


In the next | 


IMpertant committees of Uns body; we lived to- | 


gether at the same house, and an intimacy was 
established, mutually cordial and sincere. Know- 
ing him as E did, Mr. President, | may be permit- 
ted to say, that to every task to which he was 


called, he brought to its accomplishment untiring | 


industry, great research, and an unflagging zeal 
seldom surpassed, [lis talents were of no common 
order, and he was never found unprepared upon 
any subject submitted to his charge; and, with six 


years’ service still before him, who knows to what | 


high honors he might have attained? ‘he charac- 
ter of his mind was investigating; and, aided bya 
pleasing manner, always courteous, and often 


energetic, he was enabled to make his views well | 


understood by the Senate, and to produce a marked 
effect upon its deliberauons. As a public man, 
sir, he was valuable, and gave certain promise ot 
great usefulness and distinction. 

In his disposition, the deceased was eminently 
social. His suavity of manner, his unrutiled tem- 
per, his freedom from irritation by all those little 
annoyances that disturb the pathway of our lives, 
was a subject of common remark to those who were 
intimately associated with him. But it was in the 
family circle he shone most conspicuous, as a hus- 


band, as a father, as one connected with those del- | 
icate relations of life in which humanity is exhibited | 


in its most captivating form. In all of these, sir, 
he was a model and an example, lavishing all the 
tenderness of his nature upon those dear objects 


of his love, who returned it with the most sincere | 


and devoted affection, and to whom it was permit- 
ted to receive his last sigh at that dread moment 
which must come upon us all. How terrible is 
this blow to them, who, but a few days ago, were 
all joy and gladness, now sobbing in anguish over 
his imanimate remains, consctous—painfully con- 
scious—tliey are never more to feel the pulsations 
of that heart which beat alone in love for them; 
and as they take their lonely way back to their 
home, how agonizing will be the thought that they 
have parted forever with the idol of their hearts— 
their protector, their father, their dearest friend— 
and that his place at their once happy board 1s to 
be vacant forever! 

How quick, Mr. President, is the passage from 
the Senate to the grave! How fleeting and transi- 
tory the hopes and promises of this life! And how 
full of warning should be this sad event, so sudden 
and so startling, prompting us to recur often to the 
injunction, * Be ye also ready,” for no one of us 
can tell at what moment that awful summons may 
break upon our ear; no one can tell when the dread 
messenger may appear. 


* Leaves have their time to fall, 
And flowers to wither at the north wind’s breath, 
And stars to set; but all, 


Thou hast all seasous for thine own, O Death!” 
The resolutions having been una ly ad 
Eg nimously adopt- 
ed— 
The Senate adjourned. 





IN SENATE. 
Tvuespay, May 2, 1848. 
The funeral of the Hon. Cuester Asutey, of 
Missouri, took place to-day, from the Senate; an 
appropriate discourse on the occasion having been 


delivered by the Rev. Mr. Sticer, Chaplain to the | 


Senate. 


| 
| 
| 














| 
| 
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| 
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At twelve, o’clock, m., the funeral moved from | 
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the Senate Chamber to the place of interment, (the 
Congressional Burying Ground,) in the following 


| order: 


| 
| 
| 





The Chaplains of both Houses of Congress. 
Physicians who attended the deceased. 
Committee of Arrungemeuts : 
Mr. Hannegan, of Ia., Mr. Builer, of 8. C., 
Mr. Greene, of R. I., Mr. Dayton, of N. J., 
Mr. Houston, of Texas., | Mr. Manguin, of N. Y. 
Patl- Bearers: 


Mr. Bagby, of Ala., fe) Mr. Breese, of IIL., 
Mr. Davis, of Mass., & Mr. Hale, of N.H., 


Mr. Johanson, of Md., | } Mr. Atchison, of Mo. 


The family and friends of the deceased. 
The Senator and Representatives from the State of Arkan- 
Sas €as inourne;rs. 

The Sergeant at-Arms of the Senate of the United States. 
The Scnate of the United States, preceded by the Vice Pres- 
ident of the United States and their Secretary. 

The Sergeant-at- Arms of the House of Representatives. 
The House of Representatives of the United States, pre- 
ceded by their Speaker and Clerk. 

The President of the United States, 

The Heads of Departments. 

The Chief Justice and Associate Justices of the Supreme 
Court of the United States and its officers. 

‘The Diplomatic Corps. 

Judges of the United Suates. 

Officers of the Executive Departments. 

Officers of the Army and Navy at the seat of Government. 
The Mayor of Washington. 

Citizens aud Strangers. 


CORPSE. 


No business, of course, was transacted in either 
House of Congress. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Wepvespay, May 3, 1848. 


Mr. McCLELLAND, from the select commit- | 


tee appotted to consider the various memorials 
concerning the proposed railroad from Lake Mich- 


igan to the Pacific Ocean, reported a bill to set | 


apart and sell to Asa Whitney, of New York, a 


poruon of the public lands, to enable him to con- | 


struct a railroad from Lake Michigan to the Pacific 
Ocean; which was referred to the Committee of 
the Whole on the state of the Union, and ordered 
to be printed. 

Mr. CABELL presented sundry resolutions of 


the Legislature of Florida for a light-house at In- | 
dian River Head; for the improvement of the Ock- || 
lawaha river; on the subject of draining the ever | 


glades; for amendment of the act of the 4th of 
August, 1842, known as the armed occupation act; 
tor the removal of the Seminole Indians trom Flor- 


ida; and a peution from ciuzens of Florida for the | 
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After a brief explanation by Mr. Tayrog 
resolution was agreed to. 

The bill was then read. 

Mr. TAYLOR moved a verbal amendmen 
the bill substituting 1841 for 1840. 
to. 

Mr. T. also moved to amend the bill by inser, 
ing an additional section, as follows: 

Sec. 2. That the same right and privilege is hereby ale 
extended for the same time to all such warrants as have 
issued subsequent to said lth day of August, A. p. i84]- 
provided, that before tie location thereot, it shail be shown 
to the satistaction of the Commissioner of the General Land 
Office that such warrant was issued justly and legally. and 


that the person who received said warrant was legajj; en- 
utled to the saine. —S 


» the 


t to 
it Was agre ed 


He explained the grounds of his motion. There 
was in Ohio, between the Miami and Scioto rivers 
a tract of land which had been set apart exclusively 
for the satisfaction of Virginia land warrants; and 
such were the terms of the law, that it could not 
be settled by any but persons in possession of 
such warrants, or entitled to land under them. 
was very important to the circumjacent country 
as well as to the interests of the State, that this 
large tract should be settled and brought into cy}. 
tivation. The time for the location of these war. 
rants had been prolonged from time to time, and 
the amendment which he desired to have added to 
the bill was only to extend the time a little further, 

Mr. GOGGIN said he had no objections to the 


bill in itself, which the gentleman from Ohio was 


so desirous of having introduced by way of amend- 


‘ment; but the object for which these bounty lands 


had been originally set apart, would not be accom. 
plished unless an additional appropriation of land 
should be made to satisfy the warrants issued by 
the State of Virginia to her soldiers at the close of 
the revolutionary war. ‘The gentleman’s bill pro- 
posed to extend the time during which those war- 
rants could be located. To this he was not in the 
least opposed; but the difficulty lay in this, that 
there were no more of these bounty lands to lo- 
cate. 

Mr. TAYLOR interposed to say that there yet 
remained two hundred thousand acres of the tract 
in Ohio, on which no warrants had been yet loca- 


| ted; but the land was for the most part very poor, 


modification and alteration of the armed occupation I! 


law. all of which were reterred to appropriate com- 
mittees, and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. STUARL, of Michigan, presented resolu- 
tions of the Legislature of Michigan for a donauon 
of land by the General Government for the erec- 
uon of State asylums for the insane, blind, deaf 
and dumb, and tor the refunding by the General 
Government to the State of Michigan, all sums 


expended by said State in fituung out the first regi- | 


ment of volunteers called out under a requisition 
from the United States; which were appropriately 
referred, and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. ‘VAYLOR presented resolutions of the Le- 
gislature of Ohio, relative to certain lands near the 
Wabash and Erie and Miami canals in that State; 
also, relating to an amendment of the postage laws; 
to a change in the rates of postage upon transient 
papers; to the powers and duties of Congress in 
certain cases, and the course of the Hon. ‘‘homas 
Corwin with reference to the present war with 
Mexico; to the improvement of western rivers 
and harbors; to the acquisition and control of for- 
eign territory by the United States; declaring that 


| ten cents an acre. 


Mr. GOGGIN resumed. The gentleman might 
very well say that these lands were of a poor qual- 
ity; for in the report of the Commissioner ot the 
Public Lands, they were declared to be not worth 
He had no wish to oppose the 
bill; all he wanted in the matter was, that more 
land should be appropriated, as there was not now 
enough to satisfy the outstanding warrants. Every- 
body knew that there was likely, before long,.to 
be a large accession to the public domain; and why 
should not enough be set apart to meet the demands 
of men whose right to their land was just as un- 
questionable as that of a member of that House to 
his per diem allowance. 

He had applied for years to obtain such an ap- 
propriation ; Re had renewed his efforts from time 
to time, but hitherto without success. He knew 
that the validity of these warrants had been as- 
sailed on the ground that some of them were discov- 
ered to be fraudulent. He would not deny that 


| fact, nor did he stand there as the apologist of 


_ denial of justice. 


so much of the ordinance of 1789 as relates to | 


slavery should be extended to all territory acquired 
from Mexico; which resolutions were referred to | 


appropriate committees, and ordered to be printed. 


VIRGINIA LAND WARRANTS. 
Mr. TAYLOR asked the unanimous consent of 
the House to offer the following resolution: 


Resolved, That the Committee of the Whole on the state | 
ot the Union be discharged from the further consideration 
ot House bili No. Sl, turther to extend the time for lo- 


cating Virguuta military Jand warrants, and returning sur- | 


| 


veys thereon to the General Land Office, and that the same {| 


be put upon its passage. 


i 


‘ 


fraud; but because imposition had been practised 
in some cases, that constituted no reason for con- 
demning and refusing the whole. Unless further 
grants of land should be made to satisfy such de- 
mands as were clearly just, it would amount to 4 
He knew, of his own personal 
knowledge, that there were cases in which the 
bounty land was as justly due as any other demand 
upon the Government. ‘It was very true that such 
warrant-holders as resided in Ohio, and whose 
homes were near by the bounty-land district, might 
get the residue of that tract which was not yet 0c- 
cupied; but his constituents in Virginia, and others 
who resided in Kentucky, and others scattered all 


over the West, must be virtually denied their just 


and legal right unless land in addition to the poor 
remnant in Ohio should be provided to satisfy 
them. There were but two hundred thousand acres 
left, by the gentleman’s own showing. If these 
were all good lands, instead of being refuse land 
not worth ten cents the acre, there would still not 
be enough by three hundred thousand acres to 
satisfy the warrants outstanding. He hoped the 
gentleman would consent to allow the bill to be 
recommitted to the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union; in which case he would move 
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» appropriate five hundred thousand acres. He _ the year 1840 they would be barred. Thus the | go to the Committee of the Whole on the state of 
- ted the assurance that he cherished no hos- holders had fair notice and ample time. The ob- | the Union, and there be considered. He also o- 
te the gentleman’s proposition, and he trusted ject of the limitation was to put an end to this jected to the amendment as not germane to the bill; 
aa ntieman would not refuse to have his (Mr. business, and bring it to a final conclusion, so that | ‘the bill merely extending the time for locating the 


G.’s) bill ingrafted as an amendment on hisown; Congress might be rid of the necessity of any fur- | warrants, and the amendment extending to another 
id with that view he moved that it be recommit- ther legislation in regard to it. subject, and appropriating indefinitely from any of 

wi to the Committee of the Whole. Mr. GOGGIN withdrew the motion to refer, | the public lands of the United States subject to pri- 
Mr. COLLAMER said that as he had reported . and offered an amendment to the amendment of |) vate entry to satisfy them. — ; 

the original bill, it was, by a recently-adopted rule the gentleman from Ohio, providing that such land Mr. COLLAMER explained and enforced the 


of the House, his privilege to close the debate; warrants may be located on any lands belonging | two points; and, after some conversation upon 
but he should not occupy the floor upon itat this to the United States which may at the time of || them— 


time if the gentleman trom Ohio wished to make —§ such location be subject to private entry. The SPEAKER sustained the second point, and 
any further remarks. This amendment (he said) would accomplish | ruled the amendment out of of order on the ground 
Mr. TAYLOR said he had no objection that the — the object he had in view. He had not come to | of irrelevancy. 


gentieman’s proposition should be moved by way the House with any intention of discussing this Mr. GOGGIN then renewed his motion to refer 
of amendment when the bill came up, but was — subject, for really he had not known that any such | the bill back to the Committee of the Whole on 
opposed to any recommitment. Lhe gentleman — bill was on the calendar; he would not go into a | the state of the Union. 

from Virginia was mistaken in supposing that the detail of all the reasons for this amendment, but he Mr. BOCOCK was very much in hope that the 
cuzens of Ohio had any exclusive privilege of thought it an act of simple justice to the owners of || House would see fit to adopt the suggestions of his 
jocating their warrants in the bounty-land dis- the Virginia land warrants. He did not advocate | friend and colleague. The question had been sprung 
trict—those lands were equally open to everybody. — it because it was a Virginia measure; it was one in upon the House with no expectation on his part, 
He desired that the two hundred thousand acres | which the people of the whole western States | or that of his colleagues, of its being made, and con- 
still remaining should be taken up, and he trusted were concerned; in which the citizens of Kentucky, || sequently they were unprepared to do justice to 
the gentleman would not insist on his motion, | Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, Missouri, and || their constituents on this occasion. They might 
The bill had been on the calendar since the 17th of | every poruon of this Union west of the Alleghany || be in favor of this proposition to extend the time 
January ; meanwhile, these lands were fast becom- mountains, as well as those portions of our Sea- || for the location of these warrants, and they prob- 
ing a desert. ‘The tract was hilly and sterile, cov- | board north and south, in which all portions peo- || ably would be, but they objected that, at this 
ered with timber of but little value; and, so long | pled by those who had emigrated from Virginia, | 


period of the session, the House should attempt to 
as the surveys were suspended, it could not be | were deeply interested. 


legislate upon a subject partially, when it was to 


settled: he therefore was desirous that the sur-!) He briefly glanced at the circumstances under | come before them again in another shape. A bill 
yeys should be completed. which these claims arose. Virginia, in a spirit of |) was now pending before the Committee on Public 
Mr. MeCLERNAND said that the bill under | liberality of which he did not stand here to boast— |) Lands, he believed the object of which was to ap- 


consideration had for its object simply the exten- | in a spirit of patriotism which it was her duty to |, priate additional military lands to meet the Virginia 
sion of the time limited by the act of 1838 for the | show in the days which tried men's souls—in the | military land warrants. That bill must be passed ; 
location of Virginia military land warrants issued | days of the Revolution, made a donation of public || and was it judicious, was it wise and proper, to 
by the department prior to 1840. On such a bill lands, embracing almost the whole of Ohio, a large |) legislate upon this subject by piecemeal? Would 
the only question that arose was, whether the portion of that fertile country northwest of the || not the subject be better met, and the views of all 
House would extend this timeany further. Ithad || Ohio river, including several States and ‘Territories. || be better consulted, by taking up the whole sub- 
already been extended by five years ata time for He knew that the question had been raised whether || ject together—by discussing and acting upon it to- 
along time. He did not now say that he would || Virginia had the right to all this land; he came not | gether? They thought they would be able to show, 
not consent to its extension for two or three years; | here to argue it; it was immaterial, as far as any || at the proper time, that their proposition was right; 
but he was opposed to the amendment advocated | practical bearing was concerned, whether she had || that the land ought to be appropriated, that the 
by the gentleman from Ohio, which went to allow |, or not; the belief then generally entertained was, || remark of the gentleman from Illinois was not 
the location of all warrants and at any time. That | that it was the property of Virginia, and it was || founded in fact; that it was a captious objection to 
quesuon had been fully discussed in the Committee {| accepted and received as such; and oul of those | this proceeding, and one which could not be sus- 
on the Public Lands, who had decided against that | States which were to be carved, Virginia thought || tained; atany rate, that they would be able to show 
feature of his bill. proper to reserve, and did reserve, to herself lands || that the Virginia military land warrants rested on 

The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Gogern] | enough to satisfy these military services of the || q most substantial basis, and ought to be provided 
objected to the bill because it did not go far enough; | soldiers who fought in the war of the Revolution || for. If there were false or fraudulent claims which 
he thought it ought to grant more land, and of a | on the northwestern border, who spilt their life- || had been brought forward 
better quality. He (Mr. McC.) could not agree || blood to secure that rich inheritance of liberty we || Mr. McCLERNAND briefly explained. 
inthis opinion, He thought it was quite enough | now enjoy. ‘This reservation was distinctly made || Mr. BOCOCK continued. ‘he remark he made 
that this Government had already granted land to | by Virginia, and, from time to ume, the appropri- || was, that when the subject was before the House 
satisfy more land warrants than there were soldiers || ation of lands had been made; he would say, in || he was satisfied that they should be able to pro- 
from the State of Virginia in our revolutionary | justice to the people of this whole Union, they had || duce fact for fact, and stronger facts than their op- 
army. Ee thought it had gone too far, indeed, in || been liberal in their provision for the satisfaction || ponents. If there had been some false claims, if 
doing thus much; much less ought it at this day || of these warrants, But it was notorious that it |! there had been claims that had no foundation in 
to think of giving more. The bounty-land tract | was not until this subject had been agitated else- || justice, did those invalidate all the ethers? If there 
was not yet exhausted; much of it had not even || where, not until land-mongers, speculators in land || ‘had been twenty or forty, or any other number 
been surveyed. What right had the gentleman to || warrants, came among them, that hundreds of || that were not founded in justice, he could show 
assume that this unsurveyed land was not worth | men—or rather hundreds of widows and orphans, |) that there were twenty or forty that were well- 
$1 25an acre? The improvement of the surround- || who held a large share of them—ever knew that | founded. Were they to be cut off because some 
ig lands of the State nad contributed to raise the || they were entitled to these bounty lands. ‘They || were bad? But his object in rising now was to 
value of the bounty lands themselves, and he trust- 1] did not rake them up before the trealy of peace urge on the House the propriety of referring this 
ed that no further grants would be made for this |; was ratified, as had been the case in the Mexican || bili back to the Committee of the Whole on the 
object. Besides, the proposition of the gentleman || war; that was not the spirit that actuated Virginia: || state of the Union, so that the whole subject could 
from Virginia, he must be very sensible, would be || no; she had sacrificed everything on the altar of || be brought up and discussed together, to the sat- 
violently contested in the House; to graft it upon || patriotism, and was satisfied when that struggle |) jsfaction of every gentleman, and the promotion 
this bill, would be a certain way to defeat the | terminated, as it did, so happily for her and this || of justice to all concerned. 
whole. | Union. But when, thissubject having been brought Ir. KAUFMAN called for the orders of the 

Mr. GOGGIN asked Mr. McCrernanp how || to their notice, the Legislature of Virginia had in- || day. 
he knew that more warrants had been issued than || vestigated it a few years since, and ascertained that After a brief conversation, the bill under consid- 
there were soldiers? He denied such to be the || a large portion of these claims were sul due and || eration was referred back to the Committee of the 
fact. || unadjusted, applications had been made to Con- |! Whole on the state of the Union. 

Mr. McCLERNAND replied, that in making || gress from time to time when there were no lands BOUNTY-LAND WARRANTS. 
that statement, he had relied on reports made to || tosatisfy these claims, to appropriate others, which, | 








tn House by responsible committes. | heanida esd onveral tienen: heme done, and. hich!» area? tho pantoot tbe Wikies, (Bir. Hie, 
Mr. GOGGIN wi to k to what t || was necessary now. i SESS «BPG R 
he alladed, nee NR to: Lnney Yo: Se en 1 “The cadiiniiines Illinois (Mr. McCiernanp] || L140 in the chair,) and took up the bill to amend 


| | . N és ‘ > sta - 
Mr. McCLERNAND said, he had had refer- || and the gentleman from Alabama (Mr. Houston} |) 8? os mae an act ; raise, ae ee time, 
ence more especially to one made by Mr. Hail, a | had seemed to suppose that these warrants were || 0 adeitiona a Pele aoe 1841, The bul is 
former member of the House. But he should not | now issuing. He (Mr.G.) had no reason to sup- Pe folk Per evruary ii, : e bill is 
waste time and argument on that point at this time. || pose that a warrant of this sort had issued in the || 48 follows: 
The question for the House to determine was, || State of Virginia for years. If his colleague near oc nls moana Sey, That iw above entitled act ~P. pot be 
Whether it would extend the time of location to || him (Mr. McDowext] had the information to en- sustrued as to deprive the non-commu-sioned officers, 


: . z || musicians and privates therein named of the bounty land or 

warrants of any class? | able him to set this matter right, he would thank || scrip secured to them, in consequence of their promotion to 
Mr. HOUSTON, of Alabama, inquired what || him to correct him if he erred. | to @ company, field, or staff office, or appointment either in 
was the reason of the limitation in this bill to war- || | Some conversation occurred between Mr. GOG- || ere rh waich Say belong, oi. son otis cnn oh he 
. . , y > « ’ 2 

rants which had been issued since 1840? | GLN and Mr. HOUSTON, of Alabama, on this held and considered as equivalent to an honorabte discharge 
_Mr. McCLERNAND would explain. The | point. | in adjudicating upon their right to such bounty land or 


me for locating these warrants had been extended | Mr. COLLAMER rose to a point of order, and || serip. 
every five years for a long time past. In 1838, all contended that, as the amendment proposed an ap- | ‘To this bill, Mr. Taompson, of Mississippi, had 
persons who were entitled to locate these warrants | propriation of the public lands to satisfy these || moved an amendment on a previous day, to ex- 


- 


Were notified that unless they were located before | warrants, like an appropriation of money, it should |! tend the grant of bounty land to the non-commis-- 
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sioned officers, musicians, and privates of the 
Indian wars of 1790 and of the last war with Great 
Britain; and the pending question was on the 
amendment. 

Mr. ‘THOMPSON, of Kentucky, being entitled 
to the floor, made some introductory remarks in 
favor of the general merits of tae bill, and also in 
favor of the amendment making provision for 
those soldiers who were engaged in the Indian 
wars, under Harmar, St. Clatr, and Wayne. 

He supported his views in a very animated 
speech, in which he pronounced a very warm 
eulogium on the brave troops who had fought 
under Harmar, St. Clair, and Mad Anthony 
Wayne, not forgetting the merits of Shelby, Adair, 
Slaughter, Davis, Allen, and their comrades. He 
touched on the failure of an attempt to raise the 
pay of the volunteers from $7 to $10 a month, 
which he charged on the Democratic majority of 
the last Congress, who refused so to amend the 
bill for raising an additional military force ; and 
concluded by suggesting, that instead of bringing 
home the dead from the Mexican battle-fields, each 
State should erect a grand mausoleum to the mem- 
ory of her sons who fell in defence of their coun- 
try’s cause, 

[A full report of this speech will appear in the 
Appendix. | 

Mr. MeCLERNAND said it was not his pur- 
pose to introduce the subject of party politics or 
party action into this discussion, although he 
might say, in answer to his friend from Kentucky 
who had just taken his seat, to the last Congress— 
a Democratic Congress—belonged the credit of 
having passed the law granting bounty lands to 
the soldicrs in the present war; and he might add, 
that he (Mr. McC.) had had some agency in ori- 
ginating the proposition for the increase of the pay 
of the common soldier. Bat he would not dwell 
upon this branch of the subject, which had been 
referred to by the gentleman from Kentucky. In 
the outset of his remarks he would also observe, 
that much of what he had intended to say, had 
heen so happily anticipated by the gentleman from 
Mississippi, who spoke some days since, [Mr. 
Tnomrson,| and by the gentleman from Kentucky 
this morning, that there was little left for him but 
to enlarge and enforce the views already presented, 
which, with the indulgence of the committee, he 
would endeavor briefly to do. 

The bill and pending amendments presented two 
distinct propositions: the first, the extension of the 
same bounty to commissioned officers below the 
grade of major, who had been promoted from the 
lines during the present war, that was granted by 
the act of February 11, 1847, to soldiers in the line; 
and, second, the extension of a ratable bounty to 
soldiers who served in the Indian war of 1790, and 
the militia, volunteers, and rangers, who served in 
the war of I812 against Great Britain. 

He would consider these propositions in the or- 
der in which he had stated them. 

Without pausing to dwell upon the argument in 
favor of the first-mentioned proposition, he would 
endeavor to elucidate its merits by a particular ex- 
ample. He took the case of Captain Corder, of 
his own State, for the purpose. Captain C, enter- 
ed the service of the United States as a volunteer 
on the 29th of June, 1846, and proceeded from 
illinois to San Antonio, in ‘Texas, where he was 
transferred to Captain Webb’s company, which 
afterwards served as one of the advance guard of 
General Wool’s column. From San Antonio he 
marched to or near Monclova, to Saltillo, to Buena 
Vista. In the battle of Buena Vista, at 9 o’clock 
on the morning of the 23d of February, every offi- 
cer of his company had been slain, and he was 
ordered to take command of the company, which 
he did until the battle was over. On the 26th of 


the same month, the brave and devoted remnant of | 


this company, in consideration of his heroic and 


skillful conduct, unanimously elected him their | 


captain. On or about the 19th of June, 1847, 
Captain C.’s service expired, after he had marched 
near one thousand miles on foot, and after he had 
served about nine months as a private, and about 
three months as captain. 
der’s case; there were others like it—others where 
the individual had been deprived of his entitled 
bounty in consequence of promotion only one or 
two months, or a few days, before the expiration 
of his service. 

He asked whether these cases, standing as they 


Such was Captain Cor- | 


or upon both grounds, did not deserve to be reliev- 


ed; whether it was either just or wise to victimize 
such men on account of their merit; whether such 
a rule was not grossly unjust and absurd, as 
dooming the unpretending but patriotic citizen who 
had entered the lines,to remain there, under the 
penalty of a forfeiture of his inchoate rights in the 
event of his promotion? Such a rule was a vir- 
tual declaration that military rank and emolument 
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should be reserved alone for the benefit of the am- | 


bitious and aspiring. It was grossly violative of 
the true principle and policy of a republic, which 
should stimulate the militia to eager emulation of 
duty by every proper incentive. No; the humble 
soldier and the subaltern, who toil upon the long 
march and mingle in the bloody fray, should be 
rewarded, as well as the commanding generals, in 
whom, from the habit of public opinion, all the 
glory of war centered, and upon whom Congress 
vad already bestowed a formal token of approba- 
tion. 

With these remarks upon the bill reported by 
the committee, he came now to consider the amend- 
ment moved by his friend from Mississippi, [Mr. 
Tuompson,] which proposed to extend a ratable 
bounty to the soldiers of the Indian wars of 1790 
and of the war of 1812 with Great Britain. If that 
gentleman, or some other gentleman, had not moved 
this or a similar proposition, he should have felt 
himself called upon to do so. He was prepared to 


vote for it, and, with the indulgence of the com- | 


mittee, he would endeavor to assign some reasons 
why it should be adopted. 

What, then, were these reasons? Reverting to 
the history of the country, we found that the treaty 
of peace of 1783, between the United States and 
Great Britain, although it gave peace and security 
to the inhabitants of the eastern States, did not as 
much to the inhabitants of the Mississippi valley. 
Those settlements were surrounded by the Chico- 
pees, the Choctaws, the Kickapoos, the Shawnees, 
and numerous other tribes, who kept up bloody 
war upon them, not unfrequently shooting down 
the peaceful husbandman at his plough in the field, 
murdering the defenceless women and children, 
firing their houses, laying waste their cornfielus, 
and pillaging their property. He would take the 


| case of Captain Daniel Boone, one of North Caro- 


lina’s noblest sons, to whose memory the republic 
owed a monument, to illustrate many like it. He 
said, in his simple but eloquent narrative: 

« Two darling sons and a brother have [ lost by the sav- 
ages, which have also taken trom me forty horses and abun- 
dance of cattle. Many dark and cheerless nights have | 
spent separated from the cheerful society of men, scorched 
by the summer’s sun, and pinched by the winter’s cold—an 
instrument ordained to settle the wilderness.”’ 


The first expedition projected against the enemy | 
in the Northwest was in 1790, which was com- 


manded by General Harmar. ‘The expedition was 
composed of three hundred regulars and one thou- 


sand one hundred and thirty-three militia, drawn | 


from Pennsylvania, Virginia, and other States and 


| the border settlements. Soon after this force reach- 


ed the seat of war, an engagement took place be- | 


tween a detachment of eighty regulars and three 


hundred militia, commanded by Colonel Harding, | 


and a large body of Indians near the Great Miami 
Village. 


The battle was fiercely contested by our | 
| troops at the point of the bayonet; but at length, 


overwhelmed by numbers, they were forced from | 


the field, leaving seventy Americans killed. 
Another engagement followed soon after, and 
near the same place of the former. The American 


force now numbered eighty regulars and between | 


four and five hundred militia, commanded by Gen- || 
The force of the Indians | 


eral Harmar in person. 
amounted to several thousand warriors. The battle 
waged was bloody and severe; our troops resorted 
to the bayonet, but in vain, as the odds against 
them were overwhelming. Our loss in this battle 


was one hundred and eighty-three killed and sev- | 


enty-one wounded. An author, writing of this 
battle, and the disparity of the opposing arrays, 


said: ** While the poor soldier was engaged with | 


one Indian, two or more Indians would sink their 
tomahawks in his head.’? Thus closed the first 
campaign. 


In 1791, another expedition was projected, which | 
This ex- | 
pedition was composed of eleven hundred men, |, 


was commanded by General St. Clair. 


who were surprised and attacked by four thousand 
Indian warriors near the Miami Village. A bloody 
and desperate battle ensued; thrice and last the 


___— May, 


hundred and fifty Americans were left dead , 
the field, or more than one-half of the whole — 
ican force. General Scott, afterwards Gover; a > 
Kentucky, who soon after in some measure +. 
trieved this disaster by a victory upon the « 
field, says, in his official report, alludine to a 
previous engagement: * The place had a very dis 
‘mal ‘appearance. Nearly in the space of ¢} cm 
‘ hundred and fifty yards lay three hundred skull. 
‘bones, which were buried by my men while ,., 
‘the ground; from thence about five miles on 
‘road through the woods was strewed with skel ; 
“tons.” jaa 

This victory under General Scott was followed 
by another reverse in 1794, when a body of }.9% 
Indians attacked a party of 130 Americans oad 
killed thirty and wounded forty of the number 
The causes of these unusual disasters to Amy rican 
| arms were explained by history. They were »:. 
tributed, first, in no inconsiderable degree, to the 

false estimate placed by the Government upon 

the numbers and warlike efficiency of the Indians 

and to the failure of the Government to furnish oe 

adequate armed force at the outset to subdue a} 

resistance; and secondly, perhaps, to the inex. 
| perience of the commanding generals, who wero 
surprised and attacked by overwhelming numbers, 
This was said with a proper appreciation of the 
conduct of the Government and the patriotism of 
Generals Harmar and St. Clair, both of whom had 
been signalized for their merit and valor in the 
revolutionary war. 

Thus things stood in 1794, when General Wayne 
assumed command of the army in the field. With 
| a force of 900 men, he suddenly fell upon the 
enemy, to the number of 2,000 warriors, upon the 
banks of the Miami river, and defeated, routed, 
and forced him to sue for peace. Of Wayne, it is 
but just to say, he was a noble exemplification of 
American daring, energy, and enterprise. A na- 
tion’s gratitude was due to his memory for his 
, many valuable services, and not least for the bril. 
liant and successful close to which he brought this 
war. 

It should be said that the whole number of 
American troops employed in the field in this war 
| appeared to be considerably less than five thov- 
| sand, of whom it may be estimated about one thou- 
sand were killed and five hundred wounded. Now, 
granting a bounty of eighty acres to each soldier, 
of one-half of the whole number of troops, as six- 
| months’ men, and one hundred and sixty acres to 
each one of the remaining half as twelve-months’ 
men, and the whole quantity of Jand thus to be 
granted would be 600,000 acres. 

Such were the causes of the Indian war of 1790, 
and such the sufferings and services of the soldiers 
of that war. Hence, he asked whether these meri- 
torious men should not be rewarded as others had 
been rewarded? We had given to the officers and 
soldiers of the revolutionary war a bounty vari- 
ously of from eleven hundred to one hundred acres, 
amounting in the whole to 2,081,470. And why 
should not a suitable bounty be granted to the sol- 
diers of the Indian war? There was no room for 
a distinction. 

If the soldiers of the Revolution achieved our 
independence in civilized warfare, the soldiers of 
the Indian wars, perhaps under greater hardships, 
subdued the savages who were the allies of the Brit- 
_ish in that war, and who continued it after the 
British abandoned it; they fought in the war which 
was an aggravated prolongation of the revolution- 
ary war—they gave the same blessings of peace 
and security to the white inhabitants of the Missis- 
sippi that was given to their brethren of the east- 
ern States by the treaty of peace of 1783. More, 
they conquered the vast and fertile valley of the 
Mississippi to American laws and civilization; they 
_ opened the way for the addition of eleven flourish- 
| ing and noble States to the Union; they enabled the 
Government to establish its gigantic system of land 
sales, which has filled the public coffers with more 
than $120,000,000. Upon the last named points 
he had an official statement in his hand, showing 
the quantity of public land originally contained in 
each of the new States, the quantity sold in each, 
the amounts of money received therefor, and the 
quantity remaining to be sold on the 31st of De- 
cember, 1846. 

Now, the arguments he had used in favor of the 
soldiers of 1790 would apply with more or less 
| force, in a modified form, to the soldiers of the war 


t 


did, either upon the grounds ef public necessity, || Ameriean cannon were taken by the enemy; six | of 1812. What Were the serviees of the soldiers 
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that war, and what their claim upon our justice done, and more. They had, in a short time, over- 


ind gratitude? History taught us that Great Brit- 
ain early and grossly violated our neutral rights; 
that she had made the commerce of the United 
Sates a prey to British cruisers and privateers; 
that she pertinaciously continued to impress Ameri- 
can citizens into her service, and if the hardy 
\merican dare refuse submission to her unjust and 
illegal assumptions, he was hung at the yard-arm. 
in fact all, or at least many, of the fruits of the 
Revolution depended upon the resistance provoked 
hy their wanton outrages. As our ancestors waged 
‘he revolutionary war to establish our political 
independence, so now we were called upon by 
every consideration of duty and patriotism to come 
forth for the vindication of our maritime and per- 
eonal rights. And what was the result? The na- 
von girded itself for the contest. New York and 
other eastern States sent forth their militia, who 
fought side by side with the regulars at Fort Erie | 
and Niagara, where American valor was crowned 
with brilliant success. The southern States sent 
forth their militia, who were found battling for 
their country wherever danger and duty called. 
The northwestern States, and particularly Ken- 
tucky, including the Territories, poured forth their 
hest spirits, Who repressed the savages upon the | 
frontiers, and defeated Proctor and Tecumseh upon | 
the Thames, avenging the horrid butcheries at | 
Fort Meigs and the River Raisin. The south- | 
western States, and particularly Tennessee, inclu- | 
ding Kentucky, poured forth their best citizens, 
who beat the British at New Orleans, and closed 
the second war of American independence in a 
blaze of glory. | 
Such were the causes of the war of 1812; such 
the services of the volunteers, militia, and rangers 
who served in that war. He asked now, as he || 
had already asked with reference to the soldiers of || 
the Indian wars, whether these men were not en- || 
titled to be rewarded as we had rewarded others? 
We had given to the regulars who fought by their | 
sides bounties varying from one hundred and sixty 
to three hundred and twenty acres, amounting in 
the whole to 4,825,352 acres; and why should we 
not give the equally meritorious militia, rangers, 
and volunteers of 1312 an equal bounty? There 
was no reason why we should not. We were 
indebted to these men for humbling the arrogant 
pretensions of Great Britain, for extorting her re- 
spect and her pledge of peace, which were worth 
more than countless treasure. But, independent | 
of these considerations, there were others growing 
out of the nature and genius of our institutions 
which imperiously called for this measure—for the 
establishment, at least, of the principle involved in 
thismeasure. ‘The Constitution made it the duty || 
of Congress *‘ to provide for organizing the army || 
and disciplining the militia;”? and for what pur- | 
pose? Because, as was declared in an amendment | 
to the Constitution, *¢a well-regulated militia’’ is || 
“necessary to the security of the State.”” Well, || 
if this were so, if this were a fundamental maxim, || 
did it not follow that we should stimulate the mi- | 
litia in the spirit and the efficiency which became 
them as guardians of the public liberty, as the || 
ultimate force ordained by the Constitution ‘to || 
execute the laws of the Union, to repress insurrec- || 
tions, and repel invasions?” Certainly so. Well, || 
if this were true, how better could we perform this || 
duty than by granting to the militia who served in | 
the field a home for themselves or for their fami- || 
lies, if they fell in battle? No man would deny || 
that the elevation of the citizen to the dignity and || 
independence of a freeholder enabled him better to 
Maintain the character and dischérge the duties of || 
the citizen-soldier than he would be able to do if | 
he was landless and dependant. Besides, it was ) 
but just and right that the citizen who periied his | 
life in the wars of the country should be rewarded || 
by a home for his old age; or, if he fell in battle, | 
for his wife and fatherless children. i| 
The brilliant events of the present war fully at- | 
test the truth and general position he had assumed. | 
Behold our armies, hastily composed, for the most || 
part, of volunteers from the private and peaceful | 
walks of life, had crossed the great solitudes of the || 
West, and planted our victorious standard upon | 
the distant shores of the Pacific. Again, they had 
penetrated southward through rocky defiles and || 
against walled cities, obstinately defended, towards || 
the heartof Mexico. And again, from Vera Cruz, || 
through pestilence and blood, quite to and even | 
beyond the Mexican capital, All thie they had 1 





run a vast country, ata great distance, inhabited 
by seven or eight millions of people, and deemed 
impregnable, from the number and strength of its | 
natural defences. Such had been the wonderful 
achievements of citizen-soldiers, impelled by patri 
otism and encouraged by the promise of a 
for their old age, or, if they should fall, for their 
fatherless children. 


rome | 


Who now would say that the | 


policy which had contributed to produce such gi- | 


gantic results should not be rendered permanent 
and certain? 

There were some objections which heretofore 
had been urged to this measure, which he proposed 
merely to notice. The first was, that it was a 
measure novel and subversive of the established 
poy of the Government. He denied this, and 
1e had only to cite the act of 1847, already referred 


to, to prove thatunder thatact bounties were grant- | 


ed to some fifty thousand regulars and volunteers 
whose terms of service had either expired or had 
run for several months or years before the passage 
of that act. 
the retroactive operation of the law amvunted to 
many millions of acres, 


_Again, it was contended that it was a measure | 
violative of the public faith, pledged to pay the || 


$23,000,000 obtained for the prosecution of the war. || their patriotic and meritorious services in defence 


He denied this assumption also. ‘The public lands 
were not pledged for the payment of this debt, but 
from the very terms of the loan act, ‘* the sales of 
the public lands.’’ It was not the design of that 
act to limit the discretion of Congress over the pub- 
lic lands; that discretion was as unlimited as be- 
fore. While the proceeds of the sales of the public 
lands were faithfully applied to the payment of the 
interest and principal of the loan, the public faith 
was preserved, 

Again, it was objected that the measure would 
prove wasteful, prodigal; that it would squander 


| away the public lands. This objection was found- 


ed on the assumption that it was the true policy of 
the Government to sell them, to treat them asa 
source of revenue. He denied that this was our true 
policy; it was to grant them in limited quantities to 
occupiers and settlers. This would elevate the 
mass of the honest citizens tothe dignity and inde- 
vendence of freeholders; it would enhance the pub- 
ic revenues by enhancing the ability of the people 
paying taxes. This would be its effect upon the 
people af large and upon the Government. What 
would be the effect upon the people of the new 
States? Here he addressed himself more particu- 
larly to gentlemen representing the new States. It 
would increase the tide of immigration to that quar- 
tee; it would convert a large portion of waste lands 
to occupancy, cultivation, productiveness; it would 
increase the taxable inhabitants and property of 
those States; it would hasten the time when a formi- 
dable and corrupting element of public patronage 
connected with the land system should be with- 
drawn from these States, and thus promote their 
independence and the wholesome and just action 
of this Government. [A full report of Mr McC.’s 
speech will be found in the Appendix.] 

On this ground he appealed to members from the 
new States to come forward and support this meas- 
ure. He epee also to the friends of the opposing 
schemes of *‘ graduation’’ and “ distribution’”’ to 
come forward and meet on this common platform 
of compromise. 

Mr. EMBREE sustained the provisions of the 
bill, and warmly advocated the extension of the 
grants of bounty lands to the soldiers of the Indian 


| wars of 1790, and of the war of 1812 with Great 


Britain. He also reviewed and arraigned the 
course of the present Administration in reference to 
the Mexican war and connected topics, the Oregon 
questions, &c. [Mr. E.’s speech, reported in full, 
wiil appear in the Appendix.] 

Mr. LUMPKIN said he did not rise for the 
purpose of entering into the discussion of the va- 
rious topics introduced into this debate by the 
gentleman who had just taken his seat. He had 
no disposition now to discuss the justice and pro- 
priety of the policy of this Administration in regard 
to the Oregon question; nor would he be diverted 
from the original purpose for which he had claimed 
the consideration of the committee, by entering 
into a discussion of the policy of annexing Texas 
to the Union. He did not desire to enter into a 
general discussion of the causes and consequences 
of the war with Mexico. These he had long since 
considered and acted on, and the result of his action 


The quantity of land thus granted by | 
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had gone before his constituents, and he was grat- 
ified to say that they had atall times been cordially 
approved by them. But what did the gentleman 
from Indiana expect to accomplish by this course 
of argument, so far as the merits of this bill and 
the amendments under discussion in this committee 
were involved? The bill and amendments now 
under consideration proposed to extend the pro- 
visions of an act approved J1th February, Is47, 
granting bounty land or treasury scrip to non- 
commissioned officers and privates who have served 
during the Mexican war, to such privates as have 
been elected and commissioned officers since they 
have entered the service in Mexico; and the pend- 
ing amendment of the gentleman from Mississippi, 
[Mr. Tuompson,] extended the provisions of the 
act of 11th February, 1847, to the volunteers who 
served in the war against Great Britain. He could 
not see how the gentleman from Indiana could 
expect to advance the interest of this measure by 
enlarging upon and even magnifying the expenses 
of the war in which we have been engaged with 
Mexico. If he were to judge from the course of 
the gentleman’s argument, he should come to the 


_conclusion that he was unwilling to grant to our 


soldiers in Mexico, who were partly provided for 
by this bill, this bounty of land, as a reward for 


_ of the Union and the rights of the country. He 
| could not believe that such was his object. He 


| differed with the gentleman in regard to the merits 
| of this question, and had done so from the time 


war was declared. He thought it a just war, 
brought on by the act of Mexico, and he had so 
declared by the vote he had given when the act 
recognizing the war passed this Elouse. He did 
not then regard the expense, and he hoped that he 
never should do so, when it became necessary to 
pass any measure through this body requisite to 
defend the rights and honor of the country. His 
constituents had canvassed this vote parucularly, 
and he gloried in the fact that they had given it 
their most cordial approval. They had sustained 
him at all times in the discharge of his official 
duties, and they had sustained, too, the honor and 
rights of the country on every field and in every 
plain of Mexico, and he did not doubt they would 
continue to maintain those who had carried it on 
with so much honor and with such brilliant suc- 
cess, be the expense what it may. They did not 
measure patriotism, honor, and our national rights 
by any expenditure of public treasure. But he 
had been diverted from his original intention in 
what he had already said. He rose for the pur- 
pose of giving notice simply of his intention to 
offer, when in order, an amendment to the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Mississippi, [Mr. 
Tuompson,] which he would now read for the 
information of the committee: 

‘* Be it further enaeled, That all the benefits and provisions 
of this act, and the act to which this is an amendment, be, 
and the same are hereby, extended to the volunteers who 
served in the late Florida war, subject to the same limita- 
tions and restrictions as those imposed by said acts upon the 
volunteers in the present war with Mexico.”’ 

There was within his State and district a large 
number of meritorious individuals who, on the 
call of their country, entered to serve as soldiers 
in the war waged in Florida against the Seminole 

| Indians. They served long and faithfully, and 
endured all the hardships and sustained all the in- 
| juries that were incident to a state of war against 
barbarous savage Indians in the most insalubrious 
climate. They encountered death in every form, 
and privations and losses, for which they never 
will and never can be fully compensated. The 
Government of the country had still the power to 
do them partial justice, by giving them a reward 
in bounty land that will furnish to many of them 
comfortable homes, and to all of them means to 
increase their comforts in living. He approved of 
the principles of the original bill, and the amend- 
ment offered by his friend from Mississippi, [Mr. 
Tuompson.] It provided that a reward should be 
given in the shape or form of land as a bounty to 
all such as had rendered faithful military service to 
the country in time of war, either in the Mexican 
war or in the war between this country and Great 
Britain. He approved of the principles of this 
bill, and could see no reason why a bounty of land 
should not be given to those who served in the war 
against Great Britain as well as to those who had 
more recently covered themselves with glory and 
honor in the war with Mexico. Both claims were 
equally just, and in both we were in the right, and 
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he would not deny to the war-worn soldier in the 
one service what he would most cheerfully grant 
to the other. And he called on the committee to 
say, why exclude the Florida volunteers from the 
benefits of this bill? Was not this war just? was 
it not meritorious? and were they not equally en- 
titled to the claims to favorable consideration? It 
ought to have been done heretofore, and had been 
delayed too long already; but he would not permit 
himself to doubt that this committee would grant 
to the soldiers who served the country im the 
Florida war the same quantity of land as a reward 
for their meritorious services, that they gave to 
those who served for the same length of time in 
Mexice or in the war against Great Britain. If 
the service was equally just and meritorious—and 


no man can doubt it—it was our duty to give them | 


the sume reward, 

Mr. BROWN, of Virginia, said: Mr. Chair- 
man, my remarks shall be confined principally to 
the vindication of the leading measures of the 
resent Administration, all of which have met my 
early approbation and support; so that, in defend- 
ing them from the assaults made upon them by 
the Opposition, | will but defend my own course 
on this floor, and place myself in a right position 
before those | have the honor to represent. 

When ! first came to Congress, | found the 
people had returned to this body a debating talent 
equal to any emergency; and believing this arm of 
the public defence sufficiently strong, | have been 
content with being numbered among the silent 
members of this blouse, always ready to cast my 
vote on any question or measure, 80 soon as it 
could be rescued from the great vortex of public 
discussion. In this Lam happy to know that I 
have met the approbation of my constituents, who 
not only returned me to the thirtieth Congress 
by an unprecedented majority, but in their very 
recent county meetings in my district, most gen- 
erously and freely tendered me their thanks, and 
expressions of confidence and approbation. For 


this mark of kindness, | can only respond in the | 
silent language of the heart, that can be better felt | 


and understood than expressed. 


My constituents will pardon me, I know, for a | 


departure from my usual course, when I ask the 
privilege of communicating to them my views on 
coming political events, in which our common 
country 18 deeply interested. None, after hearing 
the debate on the motion to print the correspond- 


ence between General Scott and the War Depart- | 


ment the other day, can be blind to the strong, and, 


I think, unfair efforts that are to be made on this | 
floor and in the country, to reverse and change all | 
those salutary and valuable measures and reforms | 


brought about by the present Administration. 


Mankind have always been, and always will be, | 


unul the millennium arrives, divided into two po- 
litical divisions. ‘They are now to be found in 
France—in Europe—in all the Old World, and in 
this country. 
cumbrous, and complex government; the other in- 
clines to a free and simple government, placing on 
the shoulders of the people no greater burdens or 
restraints than are hecessary to secure good order, 
the safety of the person and property of the cit- 
zen. ‘hey are sometimes denominated the friends 
of despotism, and the friends of liberty. 

‘The advocates of a strong government find many 
subjects about which to legisiate; and in this coun- 
try, even written consutuuons are not sufficient to 
coutrol them. ‘They find ample power in the Con- 


stitution of the United States to interfere in the in- | 


dustrial pursuits of the people, and think it very wise 
to exercise it, by which the earnings of one branch 
of industry, or of one section of this Union, ts trans- 
ferred to another. ‘They are for regulating com- 
merce and building it up to the highest pitch of 
prosperity, by laying heavy restricuions and bur- 
dens upon it. Agriculture, too, is to receive the 
fostering care of this great central Government; 
the strong arm of the law is to interfere with the 


markets abroad, and reduce the consumption of | 


her mighty products almost exclusively to a home 
market; her prosperity (by very wise legislation!) 
is to be vastly enlarged by circumscribing her mar- 
kets, and reducing her consumers. But to cap the 
climax of all earthly wisdom and love for the til- 
lers of the soil, all that they consume of the prod- 
ucts of the rival branches of industry are to be 
highly protected in the shape of high tariffs, with 
a view of reducing the prices of such fabrics and 
articles in the market for the especial benefit of the 


The one is in favor of a strong, | 


farmer! But not satisfied with this, under the 
power given to Congress “*to coin money, regu- 
ulate the value thereof, and of foreign coin,’ or 
sume more mysterious tnplied peuwer, they claim 
tor Congress he right of regulaung the paper cur- 
rency of the States, or the credit system generally 
of me United States, and that, tuv, by delegating 
that precious power lo a great corporauon, whose 
** bowels are moved with compassion’? for the peo- 
j le, and who is sute lo expand its issues In an easy 
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money market and contract them in a hard one. | 


All thus is done protessedly to aid the country, and 
enable it lo develop its growing resources and bet- 
ter the condition of the governed. 

Now, sir, l am opposed to all this legislative 
unkering with the private aliairs of the people by 
this Government; il was created for no such pur- 
poses, and nothing but mischief can result trom 
the exercise of such powers. Heresies so mon- 
sirous can never meet the approbation of the peo- 
ple of this country when the Issue 1s fairly pre- 
sented lo them, but, sir, the advocates of power 


someumes argue that there 1s something myste- | 


rious about te science of government—that the 


ordinary routine of reasoning from cause to eflect | 


will wot produce correct results in the political as 
im the natural or physical world, and they not 


unfrequently illustrate their argument by referring | 


to the fuct that high duties make low prices. Now, 


that au iron-master ora large manulacturer might 


be able to reason himself into a belief of this suange 
heterodoxy, 18 natural enough; but that men, look- 
ing through a disinterested medium, should fall 
inLo 86 MONsWOUS al error, Seems LO Me passing 
strange. Others point to the valuable results of 


the legislauon of Great Britain on the subjects of | 


taritis and banks, and in directuung the labor of that 
counl y- 
model tor me. She presents—what 1 deprecate— 
a splendid Government, and a starving people. 1 


Sir, the policy of Great Britain is no | 


met with an article from the London ‘Limes of the | 


2ist of March last, which shows the views of the 
friends of a strong government as well as anything 


that | have ever heard in our own country on that 


subject. Atter speaking of the forces sent by the 
Government to suppress the popular movements 


| for he is assuredly opposed to a Government bank. 


in lreland, he congratulates the Crown on the quiet |) 


state of Kngland, and gives the reasons for such 
good order, as follows: 


"The State is wise, aad good, and great in the eyes of 
humble men. They tear Ul, they worstip it, they love it. 


What chiidiike coutidence does tie honest laborer repose | 


In *the gewueman’ Who rules tie destuics of his ule 
splere! ‘Lhe briuch laborer is aught frou iis chiluliood.to 
look up for counsel and aid. For our part, we have con- 


unually uiged that itis the duty of the State to fulfill such | 


eXpectaliOus.”” 


Now, sir, on this sudject I am probably vastly | 


behind the age; but, atter a careful examimaton, | 


am bound to conclude that this Government can- | 
not legislate into existence an additional barrel of | 
tlour or bushel of corn; but I can easily see a hun- 

dred ways in which it can transfer them from the | 


granary of A to the granary of B. Butthere will 
be private larcenies enough of this kind, without 
the Government embarking in it and legalizing it 
on a large scale. 


For a man to be robbed by his | 


fellow-man is bad enough; but to be coolly rovbed | 


by a government, for the support of which he 1s 
daily contributing of his substance, is the unkind- 
est cutofall. la the early history of parties in this 


country, the advocates of a strong government, 


like the ‘limes, spoke freely their opinions on the 
subjects over which, and about which, they claimed 
the right of legislaung. ‘They did not hesitate to 
pass the alien and sedition laws, to indict and try 
men as criminals for speaking of their public ser- 
vants, and fine and imprison too, unless they were 
able to prove the truth of all they said or wrote, 
However many and extravagant the errors of the 


Federal party of 1800, they were honest men— | 


mistaken, but honest men. 


Believing, as 1 do, that the Whig party of the 
present day are but the degenerate suns and suc- | 
cessors of the old Federal party, { would like to | 


examine into their claims to the confidence of the 
American people. 1 am told, and the people of 
this country are told, from a highly respectable 
source, that all the old issues between the two 
great political parties are obsolete, and that the 
great *‘imbodiment”’ is also obsolete; that they 


|| the Whig vocabulary of 1840? 


that “‘ peace on earth and good will to man” 
to be preached from one end of this happy land 
the other. Upon hearing these “ vood tidings ot 
great joy,’ I ran to my colleague of the Richmend 
district, knowing that he would be good pithneter 
on a subject like this, knowing that he would i, 
the last to disband—the very last of the « Moh. 
gans;” and I soon learned from him, sir, that he did 
not understand the matter like many distinguished 
members of his own party. Now, sir, what doe 
all this mean? Is it true that the Whigs are eo 
to run a no-party man, and abandon all their lone 
cherished measures? Or is it an attempt to a 
enact what was so falsely called the glorious scenes 
of 1840, and which were so beautifully alluded " 
the other day by the honorable gentleman from 
North Carolina? Do you recollect, sir, when ti. 
celebrated Harrisburg Convention nominated the 
great hero of ‘* Tippecanoe, and Tyler too,” ang 
bade the nation ‘go it blind’’—extend a generous 
confidence, and elect those great and good men to 
the two first offices in the Government? The 
people took them at their bidding; but the nation 
mourned four long years for their sins and folly 
God, in his kindness, took the old hero to himself 
and left Tyler, “the spared monument of his 
amazing mercy,’’ to buffet with the storm, to be 
threatened with decapitation and impeachment by 
those who had called him into power. ? 

But, Mr. Chairman, have you forgotten, have 
the people of this country forgotten, the frauds 
and deceptions that were practised upon them by 
the artful leaders of the Whig party to secure that 
triumph? Let me call the attention of the coun- 
try to what was done in my own State bya Whig 
State convention, intended to ratify and approve 
the nominations made at the Harrisburg Conven- 
tion, Permit me to read a few extracts from the 
address to the people of Virginia, viz: 


Were 


“Upon the tariff and internal improvement, General Har. 
rison cannot be worse than Mr. Van Buren, as we have 
shown you; and as to the bank, his unqualified declaration 
that it was unconstitutional is before you; and there is yo 
reason to believe that he is in favor of a bank in any fori, 
As far 
as we know or believe, fellow-citizens, General Harrison 
has but one opinion about the bank, and thatis against it.” 

Of Mr. ‘I'yler we have said little, because it was not 
necessary to say mychasto him. John Tyler is known to 


| the people of Virginia as one of their hest-tried and mot 


faithful servants. If the man who has always been the ad- 
voeate of Republican measures, and during nearly his whole 
life the representative of Republican people, needs vindica- 
tion from the charge of Federalism, we feel satisfied that it 
will be made triumphantly by the Republicans of Virginia, 
whom he has so long and so faithfully served; and to their 
protection we commit him, confident in their hands he will 
sustain no wrong, and that they will say tohim, ‘ Well done, 
thou good and faithful servant.’ ”’ 

* But we are gravely informed, that Mr. Van Buren is op- 
posed toa national bank, to internal improvements by the 
General Government, and to the tariff, and that his hostility 
to these measures gives him an irresistible claim tothe con- 
fidence and suffrages of the people of Virginia, These, 
fellow-citizens, are the stereotyped phrases by which cun- 
ning tacticians hope to deceive and mislead you. All can- 
did men, of all parties, admit that they have ceased to be 
— questions. All idea of chartering a national bank 
has Leen relinguished by its former most sanguine advocates, as 
unnecessary and inexpedient in the present and probable fu- 
ture monetary condition of the country; the necessity of In- 
ternal improvements by the General Government has been 
entirely superseded by the energetic application of the re- 
sources of the several States to that object; and the tariff is 


| settled by the terms of the compromise act of 1833, unless it 


shall be reopened for political purposes by those who affect to 


| dread the reéstublishment of high protective duties. These 


duties, indeed, are no longer necessary, the stubiity of our 


| manufucturing establishments enabling them to maintain ¢ 


competition u ith foreign fubrics without a resort to this extra- 


| neous support—a support which, fluctuating with the alter- 


nate rise and fall of parties, is far from being desirable, even 


_ Were it any longer essential; for with that branch of na- 


tional industry, as with every other, stability of legislation 
is far more important than temporary advantages, of which 
they may, when least expected, and when their withdrawal 
might operate most disastrously, be deprived by the result 
of an annual election.” 


Now, sir, who would have ever dreamed that Har- 
rison or Tyler would have been called upon to signa 


| bank charter? Yet, if my memory serves me aright, 


it was for refusing to sign one that honest John 
came well-nigh losing his head. I again ask the 


leaders of the Whig party, are the great issues you 


heretofore presented to the people ‘ obsolete,’ in 
ave ** they ¢ 

to be practical questions?”—or do you only inte 
to repudiate them for the present—to keep them out 
of sight until you get into power, and then betray 


have all gone to the “ tombs of the Capulets.’” By | a confiding nation, and fasten your oft-repudiated 


this, 1t would seem that the great Whig party had 
grounded their arms, and that all party warfare, 
bickerings, quarrels, and strife, had ceased, and 


| 
| 
i 
‘ 


measures on an unwilling anda betrayed people? lf, 
sir, this is your design, let me call upon you, by 
every consideration of patriotism, by every motive 
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